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PREFACE. 


THE intimate connexion which has ſo long 
ſubſiſted between this country and the continent of India, 
naturally renders every Engliſhman deeply intereſted in all 
that relates to a quarter of the globe which has been the 
theatre of ſcenes highly important to his country; and 
which, perhaps, at the moment when he peruſes the de- 
ſcription of it, may be the reſidence or the grave of ſome of 
his deareſt friends. 

Ir is only matter of ſurprize, that, of a country ſo nearly 
allied to us, ſo little ſhould be known. The public is, in- 
deed, greatly indebted to the learned labours of gentlemen, 
who have reſided there, for the information which they have 
afforded concerning the Laws and the Religion of the Hin- 
doo tribes; as well as for correct and well digeſted details 
of the tranſactions of the Mogul government. But of the 
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face of the country, of its arts, and natural productions, lit- 
tle has yet been ſaid, Gentlemen who have reſided long in 
India loſe the idea of the firſt impreſſion which that very 
curious country makes upon an entire ſtranger : the novelty 
is ſoon effaced, and the mind, by a common and natural 
operation, ſoon diretts its views to more abſtract ſpeculation ; 
reaſoning aſſumes the place of obſervation, and the traveller 
is loſt in the philoſopher. 


To ſupply, in ſome ſlight degree, this hiatus in the topo- 
graphical department of literature, is the immediate object 
of the following pages. It will, I flatter myſelf, not be diſ- 
agreeable to my readers to be informed, that they conſiſt of 
a few plain obſervations, noted down upon the ſpot, in the 
ſimple garb of truth, without the ſmalleſt embelliſhment 


from fiction, or from fancy. They were chiefly intended for 


my own amuſement, and to enable me to explain to my 
friends a number of drawings which I had made during my 
reſidence in India, ſome of which accompany the preſent 
publication, The apology 1s trite; but in this caſe its truth, 
and the reſpectability of the name to which I refer, muſt 
plead my excule......it was owing entirely to the influence 
and perſuaſion of my moſt juſtly eſteemed friend, Henry 
James Pye, Eſq. Poet Laureat, that theſe obſervations have 
been ſubmitted to a tribunal, which I have ever . 
with awful reſpett......THE PUBLIC. 
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PREFACE. v. 


Wut I acknowledge my heart- felt obligations to one 
friend, it is not conſiſtent with my preſent feelings to omit 
the -kind attentions of another. My learned friend, Dr. 
Gregory, by his peruſal and reviſion of my manuſcript, con- 
tributed greatly to leſſen my apprehenſions of that ordeal to 
which I was about to commit myſelf; and though he inſiſts 
upon my ſtating, that his correttions were almoſt entirely 
verbal, yet I cannot but be conſcious, that, without them, 
the work would have appeared in a ſtill more imperfect 
ſtate. 


AFTER all, I am aware that I ſtand in need of every 
candid allowance on the part of my readers. It 1s evident 
that the ſtudies abſolutely requiſite to any degree of profi- 
ciency in a liberal art, and the practice of that art after- 
wards as a profeſſion, can leave but little leiſure for the 
cultivation of literature ; and perhaps my engagements have 
been even more unfavourable to this object than thoſe of moſt 
artiſts, A long circumnavigation, and the profeſſional la- 
bour required in completing the works for Captain Cook's 
ſecond voyage, occupied me for ſeveral years; and a voyage 
to India, with my different excurſions in that country, ab- 
ſorbed no inconſiderable portion of my time and attention. 


Ox -another part of this work I can ſpeak with rather 
more confidence, becauſe I am leſs- perſonally concerned; 
and becauſe, as far as I am concerned, I appear in my pro- 
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per profeſſional character. The drawings, from which the 
plates for this work are engraved, I have already men- 
tioned were made upon the ſpot: and, to the utmoſt of my 
ability, are fair and accurate repreſentations of the originals. 
Of the execution of the plates, while I feel that too much 
cannot be ſaid, my ſenſes ſufficiently convince me that it is 
unneceſſary to ſay any thing. I therefore conclude with 
ſhortly returning my thanks to the artiſts for the care and 
attention they have beſtowed upon them. 


Queen STREET, May Fair, 
Feb. 18, 1793. 
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General Appearance of the Coaſt—Of the Town of Madras — 
Boats of the Country—Firſt Reception of a Stranger His 
Senſations on entering the Country Har with Hyder Ally— 
General Diſtreſs Deſcriptive Sketch of the Country, Build- 
mgs, Sc. Indian Temple. 


TEE whole extent of the Coaſt of Coromandel is an 


even, low, ſandy country; and about Madras the land 
riſes ſo little and ſo gradually from the ſea, that the ſpec- 
tator is ſcarcely able to mark the diſtinction, till he is 
aſſiſted by the appearance of the different objects which 
preſent themſelves upon the ſhore. 


Tux Engliſh town, riſing from within Fort St. George, 


has from the ſea a rich and beautiful appearance; the 
b 
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houſes being covered with a ſtucco called chunam, which 
in itſelf is nearly as compatt as the fineſt marble, and, as 
it bears as high a poliſh, is equally ſplendid with that ele- 
gant material, The ſtile of the buildings 1s in general hand- 
ſome. They conſiſt of long colonades, with open por- 
ticoes, and flat roofs, and offer to the eye an appearance 
ſimilar to what we may conceive of a Grecian city in the 
age of Alexander. The clear, blue, cloudleſs ſky, the 
poliſhed white buildings, the bright ſandy beach, and the 
dark green ſea, preſent a combination totally new to the 
eye of an Engliſhman, juſt arrived from London, who, 
accuſtomed to the ſight of rolling maſſes of clouds floating 
in a damp atmoſphere, cannot but contemplate the differ- 
ence with delight: and the eye being thus gratified, the 
mind ſoon aſſumes a gay and tranquil habit, analogous to 
the pleaſing objects with which it is ſurrounded. 


Sow time before the ſhip arrives at her anchoring 
ground, ſhe 1s hailed by the boats of the country filled 
with people of buſineſs, who come in crowds on board, 
This 1s. the moment in which an European feels the great 
diſtinction between Aſia and his own country. The ruſt- 
ling of fine linen, and the general hum of unuſual con- 


verſation, preſents to his mind for a moment the idea of 
an aſſembly of females. When he aſcends upon the deck, 
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he is ſtruck with the long muſlin dreſſes,“ and black faces + 
adorned with very large gold ear-rings and white turbans. 
The firſt ſalutation he receives from theſe ſtrangers 1s by 
bending their bodies very low, touching the deck with 
the back of the hand, and the forehead three times. 


Tux natives firſt ſeen in India by an European voyager, 
are Hindoos, the original inhabitants of the Peninſula. 
In this part of India they are delicately framed, their 
hands I in particular are more like thoſe of tender fe- 
males; and do not appear to be, what is conſidered 
a proper proportion to the reſt of the perſon, which 1s 
uſually above the middle ſize, Correſpondent to this deli- 


* Tris dreſs is in India uſually worn both by Hindoos and Mahomedans, 


and is called Jammah; whence the dreſs well known in England, and worn 
by children, is uſually called a jam. 


+ Tux complexions of the people on the Coaſt of Coromandel and to the 
ſouthward, are conſiderably darker than thoſe to the northward. It is alſo to 
be obſerved, that the native Hindoos are generally darker than the Muſ- 
ſulman, who originally came from Tartary and Perſia, The latter may 
in fact be called a fair people; and I have even ſeen many of them with red 
hair and florid complexions. It is a well known fact, that when a Tartar or 
Perſian family has reſided in India for a few generations, their complexions 
have conſiderably deepened. The Mogul family of the houſe of Timoor, I 
underſtand, are of a deep olive complexion. 


+ IT has been obſerved of the arms frequently brought to this country, that 
the gripe of the ſabre is too ſmall for moſt European hands. 
b 2 
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cacy of appearance are their manners, mild, tranquil, and 
ſedulouſly attentive: in this laſt reſpe& they are indeed re- 
markable, as they never interrupt any perſon who is ſpeak- 
ing, but wait patiently till he has concluded; and then 
anſwer with the moſt perfect reſpett and compolure. 


From the ſhip a ſtranger is conveyed on ſhore in a boat 


of the country, called a Maſſoolah boat: a work of curious 


conſtruction, and well calculated to elude the violent ſhocks 
of the ſurf, that breaks here with great violence : they are 
formed without a keel, flat bottomed, with the fides raiſed 
high, and ſewed together with the fibres of the cocoa-nut 
tree, and caulked with the ſame material: they are re- 
markably light, and are managed with great dexterity by 
the natives: they are uſually attended by two kattamarans, 
(rafts) paddled by one man each, the intention of which 
is, that, ſhould the boat be overſet by the violence of the 
ſurf, the perſons in it may be preſerved. The boat is dri- 
ven, as the ſailors ſay, high and dry; and the paſſengers 
are landed on a fine, ſandy beach: and immediately enter 


'the fort of Madras. 


Tat appearance of the natives is exceedingly varied, 
ſome are wholly naked, and others ſo clothed, that nothing 
but the face and neck is to be diſcovered; beſides this, 
the European is ſtruck at firſt with many other objetts, 
ſuch as women carried on men's ſhoulders on pallankeens, 
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and men riding on horſeback clothed in linen dreſſes like 


women: which, united with the very different face of the 


country from all he had ever ſeen or conceived of, excite 
the ſtrongeſt emotions of ſurpriſe! 


Ir is impoſſible to deſcribe the enthuſiaſm with which I 
felt myſelf actuated on this occaſion ; all that I ſaw filled my 
mind with expectations of what was yet unſeen, I prepared 
therefore eagerly for a tour through the country; but my 
route was ſcarcely fixed, when I was interrupted by the 
great ſcourge of human nature, the great enemy of the arts, 
war, which, with horrors perhaps unknown to the civilized 
regions of Europe, deſcended like a torrent over the whole 
face of the country, driving the peaceful huſbandman 
from his plow, and the manufatturer from his loom. On 
the eighteenth day of July, 1780, I was a melancholy witneſs 
to its effects, the multitude coming in from all quarters to 
Madras as a place of refuge, bearing on their ſhoulders the 


{mall remains of their little property, mothers with infants 


at their breaſts, fathers leading their horſes burthened with 
their young families, others ſitting on the miſerable remains 
of their fortunes on a hackery,* and dragged through the 
duſt by weary bullocks: every object was marked by con- 
fuſion and diſmay, from the 18th to the 21ſt, the numbers 


9 hackery is a ſmall covered carriage upon two wheels, drawn by bul- 
locks, and uſed generally for the female part of the family. 
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daily increaſing: and it was ſuppoſed that within the ſpace 
of three days not leſs than two hundred thouſand of the 
country people were received within the * black town of 
Madras. Our Government behaved on this melancholy 
occaſion with their uſual humanity and liberality; and 
not only publick, but private relief was afforded them to a 
conſiderable amount. 


THosE poor people were ſoon afterwards diſtributed to 
the northward, and into the ſircars; which are lands that 
lay to the northward of Madras, and but of late years 
ceded to the Engliſh Government. 


Mx. Smith was at this period at the head of the Go- 
vernment of Madras : and the ſolicitous attention of his 
lady, to relieve the private inconvenience of many Engliſh 
families, who were alſo obliged to take ſhelter within the 
walls of the fort, muſt ever be remembered with reſpett, 


Evzry object that now preſented itſelf to the imagin- 
ation bore the ſame threatening and calamitous aſpett : 
the country houſes of the Engliſh, within one mile of the 
fort, were {tripped of their furniture, by the owners, even 


* Adjoining the glacis of Fort St. George, to the northward, is a large 
town, commonly called the Black town, and which is fortified ſufficiently to 
prevent any ſurpriſe by a body of horſe. 
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to the doors and window-blinds ; this indeed was no more 
than neceſſary, as the enemy extended their depredations 
even to the walls of Madras; and no ſecurity could be 
found without the fort; until the camp was formed at 
the Mount, a place about ten Engliſh miles weſt of Ma- 
dras. Every gentleman now poſleſſing a houſe within the 
fort, was happy in accommodating the family of his friend ; 


who before had reſided on Choultry plain.* 


Tux troops being collected from different quarters, with 
proviſions and a proper train of artillery, the vanquiſhed 
ſpirits of the people appeared to revive ; and the reyot 
was again ſeen cultivating his rice fields, or collecting 
the fruits. Nothing leſs was expected when the army 
took the field, but that Hyder Ally would very ſoon be 
eſcorted by a party of our troops into Fort St. George, 
and there make a public atonement for the miſeries he 
had occaſioned. This viſion ſoon vaniſhed, in the un- 
happy fate of Colonel Baillie's detachment, and the return 


* THE country near Madras is a perfect flat, on which is built, at a ſmall 
diſtance from the fort, a ſmall Choultry: theſe are publick buildings found all 
over Hindoſtan, and are of Hindoo origin ; they are in fact analogous to thoſe 
buildings called caravanſcrais, well known through Afia. They have been erected 
and endowed by the liberality of princes, or the benevolence and piety of indivi- 
duals. A Bramin generally attends them who adminiſters relief to the poor 
and diſtreſſed, who are frequently ſupplicd alſo with a matt to lie on, tanks, or 


, 
reſervoirs of water, or wells, are commonly near them. 
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of the army from a three week's campaign, reduced in its 
numbers and diſpirited by its loſſes. Theſe circumſtances 
are too ſtrongly marked in the page of hiſtory to make it 
neceſſary to recount their particulars in a deſcriptive work 
like this. The arrival of Sir Eyre Coote from Bengal, 
with money and other ſupplies, in September, and the ac- 
tive meaſures purſued by that gallant officer, reſtored con- 


fidence to the troops; and the moſt ſanguine hopes of the 


inhabitants from his exertions were not diſappointed. 


Tux opportunities that offer to a painter are few, in a 
country which is over-run by an active enemy. I made how- 
ever among others a drawing of Marmalong bridge, which is 
a very modern work, built, as I am informed, at the private 
expence of an Armenian merchant. It is over a ſmall ri- 
ver that runs near the mount, and falls into the ſea at a 
little diſtance before the village of St. Thomä, four miles 
to the ſouthward of Madras. The Portugueze had formerly 
a conſiderable ſettlement at this village. The church and 
the dwelling-houſes of a few Portugueze families yet remain 
here. The legendary tale of the Roman Catholic church 
is, that St. Thomas the apoſtle, in the courſe of his miſ- 


ſion to India, ſuffered martyrdom on the ſpot where the 
church is built. 


THe ſettlement of Madras was formed by the Engliſh 
at or about the middle of the laſt century, and was a 
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place of no real conſequence, but for its trade, until the war 
ſo ably carried on by General Stringer Lawrence, from the 
years 1748 to 1752; and which originated from the claims 
of Chunda Saib, in oppoſition to our ally Mahomed Ally 
Cawn, the preſent Nabob of Arcot; from which period 
the Engliſh may be conſidered as Sovereigns. In the 
ſchool of this able officer the late Lord Clive received 
his military education. 


Fokr St. George, or Madras, riſes, as has been already in- 
timated, from the margin of the ſea, and 1s allowed by the 
ableit engineers to be a place of conſiderable ſtrength. Tt 
was planned by the ingenious Mr. Robins, the author of 
Lord Anſon's Voyages, who was eminent for his general and 
philoſophical, as well as for his mathematical knowledge. 
Since his time many works have been added. 


Is Fort St. George are many handſome and ſpacious 
ſtreets. The houſes may be conſidered as elegant, and par- 
ticularly ſo from the beautiful material with which they are 
finiſhed, the chunam. The inner apartments are not highly 
decorated, preſenting to the cye only white walls; which, how- 
ever, from the marble-hke appearance of the ſtucco, give a 
freſhneſs grateful in ſo hot a country. Ceilings are very un- 
common in the rooms. Indeed it is impoſſible to find 
any which will reſiſt the ravages of that deſtructive inſect 
the white ant. Theſe animals are chiefly formidable from 
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the immenſity of their numbers, which are ſuch as to 
deſtroy, ih one night's time, a ceiling of any dimenſions. 
I ſaw an inſtance in the ceiling to the portico of the Ad- 
miralty, or Governor's houſe, which fell in flakes of twenty 
feet ſquare. It is the wood work which ſerves for the baſis 
of the ceilings, ſuch as the laths, beams, &c. that theſe 
inſets attack; and this will ſerve to explain the circum- 
ſtance I have juſt mentioned. 


Tux houſes on Choultry plain are many of them beau- 


tiful pieces of architetture, the apartments ſpacious and 


magnificent. I know not that I ever felt more delight, than 
in going on a viſit to a family on Choultry plain, ſoon 
after my arrival at Madras, in the cool of the evening, after 
a very hot day. The moon ſhone in its fulleſt luſtre, not 
a cloud overcaſt the ſky, and every houſe on the plain was 
illuminated. Each family, with their friends, were in the open 


porticoes, enjoying the breeze. Such a ſcene appears more 


like a tale of enchantment than a reality, to the imagina- 
tion of a ſtranger juſt arrived. 


THERE are few objetts to be met with here, which ſerve 
to illuſtrate the hiſtory or characters of the original in- 
habitants of India. One, however, is too curious to be 
omitted, and that is a beautiful Hindoo Temple, or Pagoda, 
at Triplecane, two miles ſouth of Madras. It is of conſi- 
derable magnitude; and the top of the building riſing con- 
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ſiderably above the trees, it is ſeen all over the country. 
Adjoining to the temple is a large tank, with ſteps deſcend- 
ing to the bottom, filled with water. The whole 1s of ſtone, 
and the maſonry excellent. On the ſurface of the temple 
are many baſlo relievos, which I ſuppoſe to relate to the 
religion of the Hindoos; but whether they are connected 
with the rites and worſhip of Bramah or not, I am not able 
to ſay: for ſome of them are of the moſt indecent kind. 
I made an accurate drawing of this building, which was ſent 


to England, and loſt on board the General Barker Eaſt In- 


diaman, when that ſhip was wrecked on the coaſt of Holland, 
in 1781; but as I have made drawings of other Hindoo 
temples, I leſs lament the loſs. The annexed plate, a view 
of the great Pagoda at Tanjore, is from a picture which I 
painted from an accurate drawing made by Mr. Topping, 
an ingenious friend of mine, now on a ſurvey of the coaſt 
of Coromandel for the Hon. the Eaſt India Company, and 
will ſerve to give the reader a general idea of theſe efforts 


of Indian architecture. 
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Voyage to Bengal — Deſcription of the Fort and Town of Cal- 


cutta—Route from Calcutta to the Plains of Plaſſey—De- 
ſeription of that memorable Spot Ihe Author's Progreſs 
through the Country—Rums of Zananal Cataract of 
Mootejerna—Happineſs of India —Deſcription of Bauglepoor 
—Town and Fort of Monghetr—Remarks on the Mode of 
travelling in India—Voyage back to Calcutta on the Ganges 
Temples — Females bathing Singular Appearance by Night. 


Ar TER reſiding a year at Madras, as no proſpect pre- 
ſented itſelf of ſeeing and making drawings in the interior 
part of the country, I determined to purſue my voyage to 
Bengal: and as I found my health on the decline, I enter- 
tained thoughts of returning to Europe by the following 
ſeaſon. I embarked in February, 1781, and arrived in the 
Ganges in March. A change of air and a ſea voyage fre- 


quently produces a happy alteration in the conſtitutions of 


valetudinarians in India; and I accordingly found that 


on my arrival in Bengal my health was perfectly re-eſtab- 
liſhed. 


Tu appearance of the country on the entrance of the 


Ganges, or Houghly River (this being only a branch of the 


14 Fr 


Great Ganges) is rather unpromiſing; a few buſhes at the 
water's edge, forming a dark line, juſt marking the diſtinction 
between ſky and water, are the only objects to be ſeen. 
As the ſhip approaches Calcutta the river narrows; that 
which is called the Garden Reach, preſents a view of hand- 
ſome buildings, on a flat ſurrounded by gardens: theſe are 
villas belonging to the opulent inhabitants of Calcutta. 
The veſſel has no ſooner gained one other reach of the 
river than the whole city of Calcutta burſts upon the eye. 
This capital of the Britiſh dominions in the Eaſt is marked 
by a conſiderable fortreſs, on the ſouth fide of the river, 
which is allowed to be, in ſtrength and correctneſs of deſign, 
ſuperior to any in India, On the fore ground of the pic- 
ture is the water-gate of the fort, which reflects great ho- 
nour on the talents of the engineer the ingenious Colonel 
Polier. The glacis and eſplanade are ſeen in perſpective, 
bounded by a range of beautiful and regular buildings; and. 
a conſiderable reach of the river, with veſlels of various 
claſſes and fizes, from the largeſt Indiamen to the ſmalleſt 
boat of the country, cloſes the ſcene. A plate, reprefenting 
this view, from a picture taken on the ſpot, and admirably 
engraved by Mr. Byrne, an artiſt whoſe reputation is not to 
be raiſed by any eulogium in this place, is annexed. 


A EUROPEAN lands here in the midſt of a great city, 
without paſſing the outer draw- bridges of a fort: here are 
no centinels with the keen eye of ſuſpicion, no ſtoppage of 
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baggage. The hoſpitality which a ſtranger experiences from 
the inhabitants, and particularly from thoſe to whom he 1s 
recommended, correſponds exactly with the freedom of his 
admiſſion into the city ; and the kindneſs which I experienced 
on this occaſion from my much lamented friend Henry 
Davies, Eſq. late Advocate General of Bengal, can never 


be forgotten. 


Tux city of Calcutta extends from the Weſtern point of 
Fort William, along the banks of the river, almoſt to the 
village of Coſſipoor: that is about four and a half Engliſh 


miles. The breadth in many parts is inconſiderable. The 


ſtreets are broad; the line of buildings, ſurrounding two 
ſides of the eſplanade of the fort, is magnificent; and it adds 
greatly to the ſuperb appearance, that the houſes are de- 
tached from each other, and inſulated in a great ſpace. The 
buildings are all on a large ſcale, ſrom the neceſſity of having 
a free circulation of air, in a climate the heat of which is 
extreme. The general approach 'to the houſes 1s by a flight 
of ſteps, with great projecting porticoes, or ſurrounded by 
colonades or arcades, which give them the appearance of 
Grecian temples; and indeed every houſe may be conſfi- 
dered as a temple dedicated to hoſpitality. 


CaLcuTTa, from a ſmall and inconſiderable fort, which 
yet remains (and in which is the famous black-hole, fo fatal 
to many of our countrymen in 1756), and a few ware- 
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houſes, was ſoon raiſed to a great and opulent city, when 
the government of the kingdom of Bengal fell into the 
hands of the Engliſh. For its magnificence, however, it 
is indebted ſolely to the liberal ſpirit and excellent taſte of 
the late Governor General; and it muſt be confeſſed, that 
the firſt houſe was raiſed by Mr. Haſtings which deſerves 
the name of a piece of architecture: in fact, it is even in 
a purer ſtyle than any that has been built ſince, although 
it is on a ſmaller ſcale than many others. 


Tux mixture of European and Aſiatic manners, which 
may be obſerved in Calcutta, is curious :;—coaches, phæ- 
tons, ſingle horſe chaiſes, with the pallankeens and hackeries 
of the natives—the paſling ceremonies of the Hindoos—the 
different appearances of the fakirs—form a ſight perhaps 
more novel and extraordinary than any city in the world 
can preſent to a ſtranger. Some views in the city of Cal- 
cutta, publiſhed by Mr. Daniel, are highly to be com- 
mended for their accuracy, 


A FEw weeks after my arrival in Bengal, an opportunity 
offered itſelf, which I immediately embraced, to make 
drawings of part of the country, as high as Mongheir, on 
the Ganges, a diſtance of three hundred Engliſh miles; 
and I proceeded on this journey in the middle of the month 
of April following, by dauk bearers (in a pallankeen) or pal- 
lankeen carriers, Theſe are perſons hired by government, 
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and fixed at the ſeveral ſtages or poſts for facilitating travel- 
ling: each ſtage, on an average, may be ten Engliſh miles. 
The number of perſons are uſually nine, with two ad- 
ditional men or boys, to carry baggage and lights in the 
night, called moſſoljees, from the name of the lights, moſſol. 


FRou the apparent ſtate of a country, a juſt eſtimate 
may generally be formed of the happineſs or the miſery of 
a people. Where there is neatneſs in the cultivation of 
the land, and that land tilled to the utmoſt of its bounda- 
ries, it may reaſonably be ſuppoſed that the government is 
the protector and not the oppreſſor of the people. Through- 
out the kingdom of Bengal it appears highly flouriſhing in 
tillage of every kind, and abounding in cattle. The vil- 
lages are neat and clean, and filled with ſwarms of people. 


THERE are few objects to attract the attention of the 
curious traveller from Calcutta, until he reaches the plains 
of Plaſſey. This ſpot to every reflecting Engliſhman muſt 
be highly intereſting, when he conſiders that on this thea- 
tre, in the month of June, 1757, was diſputed the exiſtence of 
his countrymen in Bengal, even as merchants. The great 
abilities diſplayed by Lord Clive previous to the battle of 
Plaſſey, as well as in that action, both as a general and a 
politician, undoubtedly entitle him to the high reputation 
which is attached to his memory; ſince on that plain was 


laid the foundation of an empire in India, the influence of 
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which has extended over a larger tract of country, and 


greater numbers of people, than have been united under 
any one government ſince the time of Aurungzebe. 


Ar Plaſſey is a houſe which was once a hunting ſeat of 
the Nabob of Bengal: it is diſtant from Calcutta about 
ſeventy Engliſh miles, and ſomewhat more than thirty from 
Moorſhedabad. In Moorſhedabad there are few buildings 
of note: the moſt conſiderable is the remains of the Cut- 
terah. This was formerly a publick ſeminary for men 
of learning among the Muſſelmans; but it has long ſince 
gone to decay. It conſiſts of a large ſquare area, each ſide 
of which is ſomewhat more than ſeventy feet in length, ſur- 
rounded by a cloyſter, divided into ſingle rooms, crowned 
with a dome, and one window in each. In the center on 
the fide oppoſite the entrance was a moſque, raiſed con- 
ſiderably above the buildings on either fide : the extreme 
angles on that fide where the moſque was ſituated are ter- 


minated by two towers, riſing ſeveral feet higher than the 
reſt of the building. 


Tuis building was erected by Jafher Cawn, the Nabob 
of Bengal, in the early part of the preſent century; who, 
from the mildneſs of his manners, his love of learning, 
and ſtrict attention to juſtice, was the moſt popular noble- 


man who ever held that office in Bengal under the Mogul 


government. Moorſhedabad was the ſeat of his reſidence, 
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and to this place he invited men of talents. On the op- 
polite ſide of the river is the tomb of Aliverdi Cawn, the 
grandfather of Suraja Dowlah, ſo well known for his hatred 
to the Engliſh, and his condutt to his priſoners on the 
taking of Calcutta in 1756.* This is an oblong building, 


* When the fort of Calcutta was cloſely befieged by Suraja Dowlah, Mr. 
Drake, the governor, and many others, with ſeveral ladies of the ſettlement, 
eſcaped to the Engliſh ſhips then lying off the town, and which ſhips fell down 
as low as Fulta, one third of the diſtance to the mouth of the river, where they 
remained for ſeven months in the greateſt diſtreſs, both for proviſions and every 
other article of neceſſaries. Mr. Gregory, a gentleman fince well known in the 
political world, and particularly for his knowledge in India affairs, and many 
years a Director of the Eaſt India Company in London, ventured in a very 
heavy gale of wind, in a country boat, to paſs Calcutta, and proceeded to Char- 
denagore, to ſolicit aſſiſtance from the French governor, who received him with 
all the perſonal politeneſs that is the mark of that nation, but without offering 
any thing to remove the diſtreſs of the Engliſh at Fulta. From the French Mr. 
Gregory proceeded to the Dutch ſettlement at Chinſurah, where he was received 
with unaffected good manners and friendlineſs. After relating the diſtreſſes his 
countrymen laboured under, the Dutch governor prepared for their relief; and 
his lady went round the ſettlement and procured linen and other articles, for the 
accommodation and comfort of the ladies ; and, in the courſe of two days, the 
governor diſpatched a ſloop, under the care of Mr. Van Staten, their commander 
in chief, to the Engliſh, loaded with ſeveral articles of proviſions, many cheſts of 
wine, and twenty leaguers of arrack, for the uſe of the people. At the ſame 
time this humanity was ſhewn to the people on board the ſhips, the governor's 
houſe was ſo filled with the diſtreſſed that had eſcaped from Calcutta, that he and 
his family were obliged to ſleep on board a budgerow in the river. The name 6f 
the Dutch governor, Mr. Adrian Biſdam, muſt ever be remeinbered by the Eng- 
liſh with reſpect. 
d2. 
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crowned with five domes; the center one much larger than 
the others, and the two extremes leſs than the intermediate. 
This pyramidal form is uſual in all the buildings of the 
Eaſt, whether Mooriſh or Hindoo: ſo minutely attentive 
have they been to this, that a moſque at Chunar, being tried 
with a cord ſtretched from the ſummit of the center building, 
the cord has been found to touch the extremes at the outer 
wall that incloſes the building. During the uſurpation of 
Aliverdi Cawn, his wars with the Marhattas, who were 
continually over-running the country, left him little lei- 
ſure for the embelliſhment of the city, however he might 


have been diſpoſed. 


THe road proceeds from Moorſhedabad through the vil- 
lages of Jungepoor and Sooty, to Oodooanullah. This road 
is croſſed by ſeveral nullahs,+ ſome of which have ferry 
boats ſtationed at them, to accommodate the traveller. At 
the laſl mentioned place 1s a bridge, built by Sultan Sujah, 
the ſecond ſon of the Emperor Shah Iehan, “ who was appoint- 
ed Subah of the province of Bengal, one hundred and thirty 
years ago. This is one of the moſt elegant ſpecimens in 
architecture of thoſe times; and it has become famous in 
ours by the victory obtained over the troops of Meer Coſ- 
ſim, in the year 1764, by the late Major Adams. This 


+ Nullahs are ſmall ſtreams, or brooks. 


* The Emperor Shah Ichan began his reign in the year 1627, and reigned 
thirty-two years. He was depoſed by his third ſon, the famous Allumgire ; 
better known in Europe by the name of Aurungzebe. 
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victory was facilitated by an accident that happened on the 
bridge: the carriage of one of the enemy's large pieces of 
artillery broke down, and ſtopping the retreat, threw them 
into confuſion. Oodooanullah is two miles from Rajemahel; 
and Rajemahel is nearly eighty miles from Moorſhedabad : it 
lies on the weſtern bank of the Ganges, which 1s high and 
bold, and at the foot of a chain of hills. The fituation is 
eſteemed unhealthy, from the foreſts in its neighbourhood. 
It was the ſeat of the government of Bengal, under Sultan 
Sujah, and it continued to be his reſidence until he fell 
in the conteſt for the empire with his brother Aurungzebe. 

The numberleſs ruins found at and in the neighbourhood, 
evinced his paſſion for building; and the great extent of 
many of them affords a proof of his ſplendor and magnifi- 

cence, There yet remains a part of the palace: which was 

ſupported by vaſt octangular piers, raiſed from the edge of the 

river. The great hall yet remains, with ſome leſſer apart- 

ments, as well as the principal gate leading to the palace: 

theſe are ſurrounded by immenſe maſſes of ruins. This pa- 

lace, in the time of Sultan Sujah, was nearly deſtroyed by 

fire: the zananah, or that part inhabited by the females 

of his family, was totally deſtroyed. 


A TRADITION prevails in this part of the country, that 
more than three hundred women fell a ſacrifice to modeſty 
on this occaſion; none of them daring to ſave themſelves, 
from the apprehenſion of being ſeen by the men. At a lit- 
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tle diſtance from Rajemahel are the. ruins of a zananah, 
which I- went from curioſity to inſpect, as they are when 
inhabited ſacred places; and I was gratified extremely to 
obſerve the perfect accuracy in the Hindoſtan pictures 
which repreſent them. The annexed plate is from an old 
picture of one which I met with in India. It may not be 
improper to remark, while I am upon this ſubject, chat 
when the Mogul government was in the plenitude of its 


power, it was an object with the Omrahs, or great Lords 


of the court, to hold captive in their zananahs even hun- 
dreds of females, collected from various quarters of the 
empire, and particularly ſo from Caſhmire, a country fa- 
mous for the beauty of its women.“ From Rajemahel the 
publick road continues by the fide of the river, at the foot 
of the hills, to the paſs of Sicri Gully, whence it enters the 
province of Bahar. This paſs, in the time of the Hindoo and 
Mogul governments was the commanding entrance from Ba- 


har into the kingdom of Bengal, and was formerly fortified 


with a ſtrong wall and gate, the ruins of which yet remain. 
What muſt ſhew the inutility of ſuch fortifications, and the 
wiſdom of the Britiſh government in ſuffering them to go to 


* I cannot but here obſerve that, from the cloſe confinement of the Maho- 
medan women, there reigns in the zananahs a refined ſpirit of intrigue unknown 
in Europe in the preſent day. Many accounts are to be found of ſuch in the old 
Spaniſh novels, which may be accounted for from the Spaniards retaining cuſtoms 
and prejudices eſtabliſhed among them by their Mooriſh conquerors, long after 
their expulſion in the fifteenth century. 
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decay, is the eaſe with which they are eluded; for, in the 
year 1742-3, the whole Mahratta army, conſiſting of fifty 
thouſand men, under Boſchow Pundit, paſſed through the 
hills above Colgong, and to the ſouth-weſt of this paſs into 
Bengal. On the top of the hill is a ruined tomb of a Muſſul- 
man fied, or ſaint. The whole ſcene appeared to me highly 
pictureſque; a plate, therefore, 1s given of this view, as 1t 
marks the general character of this part of the country. At 
this place I was met by a party of ſeapoys, ſent by my much 
lamented and revered friend, the late Auguſtus Cleveland, Eſq. 
then collector of the diſtricts of Rajemahel and Bauglepoor, 
to eſcort me to the falls of Mootejerna in the hills, about four 
coſs, or eight Engliſh miles inland from the river. From 
the height of the hills, theſe caſcades are clearly ſeen, in the 
time of the rains, the river being then near thirty feet 


higher than in the dry ſeaſon, and the falls conſiderably 


increaſed. The road, or rather path, is through the jun- 
gles, or woods; and when rain has lately fallen in the hills, 
the noiſe of the cataract is diſtinctly heard at the diſtance of 
two Engliſh miles. It conſiſts of two falls, which taken to- 


gether, the perpendicular height meaſures one hundred and 


five feet. The water, falling over vaſt maſſes of rocks, is 
received in a baſon below, and continues running through 
fragments of the rock, rent from above, until it is loſt in the 
Ganges. At the bottom of the lower, fall is a great hollow 
cave, which is eaſily entered from either ſide, and the water 
is ſeen from within, forming part of the arc of a great cir- 
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cle before. In the interior part of this cave, which may be 
thirty feet from the front of the rock, the baſe appears to 
be. a mixture of rock and charcoal; that is, the interſtices 
of the rock appear filled with charcoal, and many fragments 
broken off are compoſed equally of the two materials. 
For the ſatisfa&tion of others I brought away with me two 
large pieces, which I afterwards ſhewed to ſeveral ingeni- 
ous gentlemen in Calcutta. The place itſelf, it is true, is 


held in ſuperſtitious veneration by the common people of 


the country; and it is poſſible ſome religious ceremonies 
may have paſſed here, but it is ſcarcely probable that any fire 
uſed in ſuch ceremonies could have produced ſuch effects. 


AFTER returning to Sicri Gully, I continued my route 
acroſs the paſs of Terriagully, from the top of which a 


beautiful ſcene opens itſelf to the view; namely, the mean- 


dering of the river Ganges through the flat country, and 
glittering through an immenſe plain, highly cultivated, as 
far as the extent of the horizon, where the eye is almoſt at 


a loſs to diſcriminate the termination of ſky and land. From 


the paſs of Terriagully the road continues by the river fide, 
opening in extenſive glades, covered with a fine turf, and 


only interſperſed with woods, conſiſting of timber trees of 


conſiderable magnitude, which, from the great heat and 
moiſture in this part of India, (like all other vegetable produc- 
tions of the country) continue verdant through a great. part 
of the year. After this the road ſkirts the woods, and 
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under great trees, which are filled with a variety of birds of 
beautiful colours, many of them of the parrot tribe; and, 
amongſt others, peacocks in abundance, which fitting on 
the vaſt horizontal branches, and diſplaying their varied 
plumage to the ſun, dazzle the eyes of the traveller as he 
paſſes, In this route many inferior rivers are paſſed, that 
feed the waters of the Great Ganges, which, at this ſeaſon of 
the year, are very low; and the ſteepneſs of many of their banks 
renders the carriage extremely troubleſome to the pallankeen 
bearers. At Colgong there is a conſiderable ſtream, that 
falls into the Ganges, which by its continued force, and par- 
ticularly in the time of the periodical rains, has detached 
two large rocks, and formed them into iſlands, covered with 
woods, full ſeventy yards from the ſhore. There is a paſ- 
ſage between the iſlands and the ſhore filled with ſunken 
rocks, which form violent eddies. The paſſage is ſometimes 
only to be effected by ſmall boats; and in the time of the 
rains is eſteemed exceedingly dangerous. I knew an in- 
ſtance in which it had nearly proved fatal. 


Tux country about Colgong is, I think, the moſt beauti- 
ful I have ſeen in India, The waving appearance of the 
land, its fine turf and detached woods, backed by the ex- 
tenſive foreſts on the hills, brought to my mind many of the 
fine parks in England; and its overlooking the Ganges, 


which has more the appearance of an ocean at this place 
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than of a river, gives the proſpect inexpreſſible gran- 
deur, | | 


From this place my route was continued to the village 
of Sultungunge; oppoſite to which, in the river, is the ſmall 
iſland of Jangerah, or, according to ſome authors, Jehan- 
gueery. This iſland is a rock, with a few trees growing 
from its interſtices, and on the top is a ſmall hermitage, in- 
habited by a Hindoo monk. The ſituation this holy father 
has choſen is certainly a proof of his taſte and of his judg- 
ment; for, from the top, he has a moſt extenſive proſpect of 
the country and river; and in the ſummer heats 1t muſt be 
cooler than any ſituation in its neighbourhood. This rock 
is conſidered by the Hindoos as a ſacred place; and on 
many parts of it are pieces of ſculpture relative to their 
mythology. I am concerned I cannot pay ſo high a com- 
pliment to the art of ſculpture among the Hindoos as 1s 
uſually paid by many ingenious authors who write on the 
religion of Bramah. Conſidering theſe works, as I do, 
with the eyes of an artiſt, they are only to be paralleled 
with the rude eſſays of the ingenious Indians I have met 
with in Otaheite, and on other iſlands in the South Seas. The 
time when theſe ſculptures were produced I believe 1s not 
ealy to aſcertain; but thus much 1s certain, that the more mo- 
dern works in ſculpture of human figures, by the Hindoos, 
lay claim to very little more merit than the ancient pro- 
ductions. Some ornaments, however, that I have ſeen on 
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H indoo temples are beautifully carved: but of this I ſhall 
have occaſion to ſpeak hereafter, when I treat of the ſubject 
of Hindoo architecture. 


I rKOCEEDED from Sultungunge to Bauglepoor, where 
my purſuits were promoted with a degree of liberality that 
peculiarly marked the mind of the gentleman who then go- 
verned this diſtrict; and of whom, in common gratitude, I 
| muſt ever ſpeak with veneration and eſteem. At the en- 
trance of the town of Bauglepoor, I made a drawing of a 
banyan tree, of which a plate is annexed. This is one of 
thoſe curious produttions in nature which cannot fail to 
excite the attention of the traveller. The branches of this 
tree having ſhoots depending from them, and taking root, 
again produce, and become the parents of others. Theſe 
trees, in many inſtances, cover ſuch an extent of ground, 
that hundreds of people may take ſhelter under one of them 
from the ſcorching rays of the ſun. The care that was taken 
in the government, and the minute attention to the happi— 
neſs of the people, rendered this diſtrict, at this time, 
(1781) a perfect paradiſe. It was not uncommon t6 ſee the 
manufacturer at his loom, in the cool ſhade, attended by his 
friend ſoftening his labour by the tender ſtrains of muſic. 
There are to be met with in India many old pictures repre- 
ſenting ſimilar ſubjects, in the happy times of the Mogul 
government. | Bos ; 
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"Tas ſituation of the Reſidents houſe, built by Mr. 
Cleveland, is on a very elevated ſpot: it is on the banks 
of a nullah, forming a large iſland, bounded by the Ganges 
on one fide, and the nullah encircling the other: the iſland 
is about four miles acrols. On the other fide is a beautiful 
park-like country, with clumps of great trees, ſeparated by 
glades; the whole bounded by wood. This place owes its 
principal beauty to the good taſte of Mr. Cleveland. 


From Bauglepoor to Mongheir, is between thirty and 
forty Engliſh miles. The roads are good, the country 
highly cultivated, and the villages neat. Along the fide of 
the road-are the burial places of the Muſſulmans ; for they, 
like the ancient Greeks, always bury by or near the high- 
ways: thoſe of the common people are mounds of earth, 
covering the whole length. of the body, with a ſmall ſquare 
column at the head, about three feet high, and another, not 
more than eighteen inches, at the feet: thoſe of ſuperior 
rank have mauſoleums, decorated in proportion to the 
wealth or munificence of the family. It is a cuſtom with 
the worhen of the family to attend theſe tombs of their 
friends, or neareſt and moſt valued relations, after ſun-ſet ; 


and it is both affecting and curious to ſee them proceeding in 


groups, carrying lamps in their hands, which they place at 
the head of the tomb: the effect, conſidered in a pictureſque 
light, is highly beautrful ; with that of ſentiment, it is de- 
lightful. A print of this ſubject is ſubjoined. 
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MoNGHE1R is a large Indian town, with an old fort. One 
ſide of the fort is flanked by the Ganges, and that to the 
land by a wide and deep ditch. There are three principal 
gates; one on the ſide next the river, another on the eaſt 
ſide, and another on the ſouth. That to the eaſt appears to 
have been very ſtrong: the walls are flanked with ſquare 
towers, in the old ſtile of caſtles; many ſimilar ruins being 
now to be found in England. The fort was built in the 
middle of the laſt century, by Sultan Sujah; but the place 
is famous for being a military ſtation many centuries back.“ 
The area within the walls of the fort is very conſiderable; 
it is generally made a ſtation for a part of the Engliſh 
troops; and there is a houſe here for the commanding officer, 


built by the late General Goddard. 


From Calcutta to Mongheir the face of the country is ex- 
tremely varied. Bengal, however, to the entrance into the 
province of Bahar, is almoſt a perfect flat, or the riſe is ſo 
gentle as not to be perceived. The ſoil is rich, conſiſting 
chiefly of a black earth, intermixt with fine ſand. From 
Rajemahel it aſſumes a different character; hills are ſeen 
riſing in many parts into mountains, and covered with im- 
menſe foreſts of timber: the ſoil here is alſo more arid, and 
the air drier, than in the lower parts of Bengal. The heat 


* On this ſpot was found, a few years back, a braſs plate, with a Sanſchrite 
inſcription of a grant, as early as the firſt century of Chriſtianity. 
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in the months of March, April, and May, is immoderate ; 
and, until it becomes tempered by the rains that conſtantly 
fall in June and July, it is dreadful to the bearers of the 
pallankeens to travel in the middle of the day : the duſt and 
heat are then, indeed, ſo intolerable, that they are frequently 
under the neceſſity of putting down their burthens, and ſhel- 
tering themſelves beneath the ſhade of the banyan trees, 
many of which are found on the road, particularly by the fide 
of wells, or ſome little choultry on the borders of a tank. 
The number of theſe rural accommodations for travellers re- 
flect the higheſt credit on the care of the old Hindoo and Moor- 
iſh governments. It is particularly mentioned in the life of 
the Emperor Shere Shah, that, although a uſurper who 
obtained the empire by the moſt atrocious atts, he paid the 
moſt humane attention to the comforts and accommodations 
of his people. He cauſed wells to be dug at every coſs, (or 
two miles) and trees to be planted on the road fide. At 
many of theſe wells have I halted in my journies. They 
are, in general, from ten to fourteen feet in diameter, and 
lined with ſtone: the maſonry excellent; and they are raiſed 
from the ſurface of the ground by a little wall two feet high. 
I ſhould have remarked that, throughout Bengal and Bahar, 
the water is excellent. It is extremely pleaſant to obſerve 
the variety of travellers that are to be met with on the road; 
either paſſing along in groups, under the ſhade of ſome 
ſpreading tree, by the ſide of the wells or tanks. In one 
part may be ſeen the native ſoldiers, their half pikes ſticking 
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by their fide, and their ſhields lying by them, with their 


ſabres and matchlocks; in another part is, perhaps, a com- 
pany of merchants, engaged in calculation, or of devotees 
in the act of ſocial worſhip; and in another, the common 
Hindoo pallankeen bearers baking their bread. This opera- 
tion is performed in an eaſy and expeditious manner by theſe 
people: they make a ſmall hole in the earth of about a foot 
in diameter, in which they light a fire, and on the top of the 
fire they place a flat iron plate, which they always carry 
with them, and which they ſupport with ſtones; they mix 
their flour with a little water, and bake their cakes, which 
are ſoon dreſſed, are very wholeſome, and I think not un- 
palatable. On the whole, I muſt ſay, that the ſimplicity 
and primitive appearance of theſe groups delighted me. 


IT is not uncommon alſo, in excurſions through theſe 
parts of the country, to meet with various fakirs, with a 
more than ſavage appearance. Sometimes whole families 
may be ſeen travelling up and down the country, forming 
moſt beautiful pictureſque groups; ſometimes with camels 
loaded with goods; ſome of the party riding on bullocks, the 
females in hackeries, and the younger part of the company 
on ſmall horſes, brought from the mountains bordering the 
eaſtern ſide of Bengal. Theſe horſes are called tanyans, and 
are moſtly pye-bald. The men march on foot, armed with 
ſpears and matchlocks: their ſabres and ſhields are ſlung 
acroſs their backs. Theſe are certainly valuable ſubjects for 
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the painter. The lodgings of the traveller in India are the 
ſerais, or caravanſerais, (or places for the caravans) as they 
are called in Europe. Many of theſe are in the great roads; 
and have been erected either by charitable perſons, or at the 
public expence. The Emperor, whom I have already men- 
tioned for his attention to the public accommodation, built 
many, from the extremity of Bengal to Lahore. There is a 
noble building of this kind remaining at Rajemahel, built by 
Sultan Sujah, when Subah of Bengal. The form is a ſquare 
of equal ſides; the entrance from the Bengal road 1s through 
a large and highly ornamented gate, which alſo poſſeſſes mi- 
litary ſtrength no leſs than beauty. Round the four fides 1s 
a wall about twenty feet high; attached to the wall round 
the ſides are ſeparate apartments, covered on the top, and 
open to the center of the area within. In theſe places the 
traveller lodges his goods, and ſleeps; the area within the 
{quare 1s for the beaſts. Attendant on theſe ſerais are poor 
people, who furniſn a ſmall bedſtead for the traveller to ſleep 
on, and who are rewarded by a trifling ſum, amounting to 
perhaps a penny Engliſh. The Mahomedan 1s, in general, 
a generous man compared with the Hindoo on theſe occaſions, 
Oppoſite the Bengal gate is another in this ſerai; which, 


however, is nothing more than merely an opening through 
the wall. 


From Mongheir I embarked, and returned by water to 
Calcutta; and here I had an opportunity of obſerving a ſe- 
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ries of ſcenery perſectly new; the different boats of the 
country, and the varied ſhores of the Ganges. This im- 
menſe current of water ſuggeſts rather the idea of an ocean 
than of a river, the general breadth of it being from two to 
five miles, and in ſome places more. The largeſt boats 
ſailing up or paſſing down, appear, when in the middle of 
the ſtream, as mere points, and the eaſtern ſhore only as a 
dark line marking the horizon. The rivers I have ſeen in 
Europe, even the Rhine, appear as rivulets in compariſon 
with this enormous maſs of water. I do not know a more 
pleaſant amuſement than ſailing down the Ganges in the 
warm ſeaſon: the air, paſſing over the great reaches of the 
river many miles in length, is ſo tempered as to feel delight- 
fully refreſhing. After ſun-ſet the boats are generally moored 
cloſe to the banks, where the ſhore is bold, and near a 
gunge or market, for the accommodation of the people. It 
is common, on the banks of the river, to ſee ſmall Hindoo 
temples, with gauts or paſſages, and flights of ſteps to the 
river. In the mornings, at or after ſun-riſe, the women 


bathe in the river; and the younger part, in particular, con- 


tinue a conſiderable time in the water, ſporting and playing 
like Naiads or Syrens. To a painter's mind, the fine an- 
tique figures never fail to preſent themſelves, when he ob- 
ſerves a beautiful female form aſcending theſe ſteps from the 
river, with wet drapery, which perfectly diſplays the whole 
perſon, and with vaſes on their heads, carrying water to the 
temples. A fight no leſs novel or extraordinary, 1s the Bra- 
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mins at their oraiſons; perfectly abſtracted, for the time, to 
every paſling object, however attractive. Theſe devotees 
are generally naked, except a ſmall piece of drapery round 
the middle. A ſurprizing ſpirit of cleanlineſs is to be ob- 
ſerved among the Hindoos: the ſtreets of their villages are 
commonly ſwept and watered, and ſand is frequently ſtrewed 
before the doors of the houſes. The ſimplicity, and perfett- 
ly modeſt character, of the Hindoo women, cannot but 
arreſt the attention of a ſtranger. With downcaſt eye, and 
equal ſtep, they proceed along, and ſcarcely turn to the 
right or to the left to obſerve a foreigner as he paſſes, how- 
ever new or ſingular his appearance. The men are no leſs 
remarkable for their hoſpitality, and are conſtantly attentive 
to accommodate the traveller in his wants. During the 
whole of the journey in my pallankeen, whatever I wanted, 
as boiling water for my tea, milk, eggs, &c. &c. I never 
met with impoſition or delay, but always experienced an 
uncommon readineſs to oblige, and that accompanied with 
manners the moſt ſimple and accommodating. In perfect 
oppoſition is the Muſſulman character; —haughty, not to 
ſay inſolent ; irritable, and ferocious. I beg, however, to be 
underſtood of the lower claſſes; for a Mooriſh gentleman may 
be conſidered as a perfect model of a well bred man. The 
Hindoos are chiefly huſbandmen, manufatturers, and mer- 
chants, except two tribes—the Rajapoots, who are military, 
and the Bramins, who are eccleſiaſtics. The Muſſulmans 
may be claſſed as entirely military, as few of them exerciſe 
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any other employment, except collecting the revenues, which 
under the Mooriſh governments have been always done by 
military force. 


Ar this ſeaſon of the year it is not uncommon, towards 


the evening, to ſee a ſmall black cloud riſing in the eaſtern, 


part of the horizon, and afterwards ſpreading itſelf to the 
north-weſt. This phenomenon is always attended with a 
violent ſtorm of wind, and flaſhes of the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
vivid lightning and heavy thunder, which is followed by rain. 
Theſe ſtorms ſometimes laſt for half an hour or more; and 
when they diſperſe they leave the air greatly freſhened, and 
the ſky of a deep, clear, and tranſparent blue. When they 
occur near the full moon, the whole atmoſphere is illumin— 
ated by a ſoft but brilliant ſilver light, attended with gentle 
airs, as Shakeſpeare has expreſſed— 


% When the ſweet wind did gently kiſs the trees, 
« And they did make no noiſe.” 


PASSING by the city of Moorſhedabad, on the evening of 
a Muſſulman holiday, I was much entertained to ſee the 
river covered with innumerable lights, juſt floating above 
the ſurface of the water. Such an uncommon appearance 
was, at firſt, difficult to account for; but I found, upon 
enquiry, that upon theſe occaſions they fabricate a number 
of ſmall lamps, which they light and ſet afloat on the river : 
the ſtream conſtantly running down, they are carried to a 
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conſiderable diſtance, and laſt for many hours, After a paſ- 
ſage of a few days from Mongheir, I arrived at Calcutta. 
Several of the ſubjects I had collected in my journey were 
painted for the Honourable the then Governor General ; 
two of them on a large ſcale, viz. the Falls of Mootejerna, 
and the Ruins of Rajemahel. 
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4 Embark in the Train of the Governor General- Boats of the 

| Country deſcribed—Remarks on thoſe of the South Sea 

5 Views on the River Dutch, French, and Daniſh Settle- 

7 ments Sir Eyre Coote's —Coffimbuzen—Str John D'Oyley's 
—Patna—Reception of the Governor there—Moſque of 
Moonhier - Arrive at Buxar—Gaziþpoor Curious Ruins 

t Benares—Arreſt of the Rajah —Inſurrection at Benares— 
Principal Events of the War —Flight from Benares, and 
Return thither. 


I DID not remain long in the capital of Bengal, on my 
return from Mongheir, before a new opportunity was pre- 
ſented to me of again indulging the curioſity which J felt 
both as an artiſt and a man, to enlarge my acquaintance 
with a country ſo fertile in the beauties of nature at leaſt. It 
being determined by the Bengal Government that it was 
expedient, for the public utility, that the Governor General 
ſhould make a tour through a part of the country, Mr. 
\ Haſtings, with that liberality and attention to the arts which 
has ever characterized his conduct, acceded to my requeſt, 


and permitted me to accompany him. 
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Ox the 25th of June, 1781, therefore, I embarked in a 
budgerow for this expedition. The periodical rains had now 
commenced, and every natural objett preſented a new face, 
with ſuch a freſhneſs of verdure, and with ſuch vigour and 
fulneſs of foliage, that all nature appeared in the utmoſt 
luxuriance. From the number of gentlemen who neceſſarily 
attended the Governor General, the fleet was very large, and 
conſiſted of every variety of the boats of the country, ex- 
cept thoſe which are called burs, and of which we met with 
ſeveral in our courſe. Theſe veſſels are large rude barks, 
the ſides of which are raiſed very high, and ſewed together 
with the fibres of the cocoa nut tree. They have only a 
ſingle maſt, with a large ſquare ſail, and the bottoms of 
them are nearly flat. They take in a great quantity of wa- 
ter from their ſides and bottoms, which compels the crew 
to employ ſome people continually in bailing. They are uſed 
for the carriage of cotton, and other very bulky materials, 
the weight of which cannot bear any proportion to their 
ſize. Indeed, it would be impracticable to employ boats 
which were calculated to draw any conſiderable quantity of 
water on this river, as the navigation is extremely dangerous, 
from the ſands being conitantly ſhifting. I have known an 
land, four miles in length, and containing ſome villages, 
wholly ſwept away in one ſeaſon; in the mean time, at 
a little diſtance, other iſlands were formed, from the ſands 
being thrown up. This phenomenon took place off the 
point of Rajemahel, in the year 1782. 
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Tu boats uſed by the natives for travelling, and alſo by 
Europeans, are the budgerows, which both ſail and row: 
they have in general from twelve to twenty oars. Theſe boats 
vary in their ſize according to the condition of their owners; 
ſome may be about ſixty feet in length, having very high ſterns; 
many of them twelve feet from the water's edge, and quite 
ſharp at the upper point: in the center they are broad, hav- 
ing a conſiderable bearing in the water, and quite ſharp for- 
ward. They are ſteered with a large paddle or oar, extending 
ten feet from the ſtern; and there 1s generally one maſt in the 
center, on which is hoiſted a large ſquare ſail : they have hike- 
wiſe a topmaſt, on which is a ſquare ſail for fine weather. 
Theſe boats are ill calculated to go near the wind, and indeed 
are dangerous, from the great weight abaft ; they are, how- 
ever, extremely commodious, having in the center a ſmall ve- 
rander, or open portico, opening by a door into a handſome 
room, lighted by a range of windows on each ſide. This is 
the dining or fitting room, within which is a convenient 
bed chamber, generally containing a ſmall cloſet: the heighth 
of the ſitting room is uſually from ſeven to nine feet. Be- 
ſides this boat, a gentleman. is uſually attended by two 
others; a pulwah, for the accommodation of the kitchen, 
and a ſmaller boat, a paunchway, which 1s deſtined to con- 
vey him either on ſhore or on board, as it frequently hap- 
pens that the budgerow cannot come cloſe to the ſhores, 
where he might wiſh to land. Theſe boats ſail more expe- 
ditiouſly than the budgerows ; but the paunchways are 
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nearly of the ſame general conſtruction, with this difference, 
that the greateſt breadth is ſomewhat farther aft, and the 
ſterns lower: the pulwahs are a broad boat, and not ſo 
ſharp forward or aft as the other two. The Engliſh gentle- 
men have made great improvements on the budgerow in 
Bengal, by introducing a broad flat floor, ſquare ſterns, 
and broad bows. Theſe boats are much ſafer, ſail near and 
keep their wind, and there 1s no danger attending their 
taking the ground; they are, beſides, calculated for carry- 
ing a greater quantity of ſail. Another boat of this country, 
which 1s very curiouſly conſtrutted, 1s called a Moor-punky : 
theſe are very long and narrow, ſometimes extending to up- 
wards of an hundred feet in length, and not more than 
eight feet in breadth; they are always paddled, ſometimes 
by forty men, and are ſteered by a large paddle from the 
ſtern, which riſes either in the ſhape of a peacock, a ſnake, 


or ſome other animal. The perſons employed to paddle are 


directed by a man who ſtands up, and ſometimes he makes 
uſe of a branch of a plant to dire& their motions. In one 
part of the ſtern 1s a canopy ſupported by pillars, in which 
are ſeated the owner and his friends, who partake together 
of the refreſhing breezes of the evening. Theſe boats are 
very expenſive, owing to the beautiful decorations of painted 
and gilt ornaments, which are highly varniſhed, and exhibit 
a very conſiderable degree of taſte. It was curious to me to 
obſerve the perfect ſimilarity in manners between the inha- 
bitants of this country and the people of Otaheite in theſe 
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water excurſions. The pleaſure boats of the South Sea 
iſlanders are, in many inſtances, ſimilar to theſe: working in 


. an ocean, they found the neceſſity of applying an out rig- 


ger, or of laſhing two veſlels together, to prevent overſet- 
ting. Like the boats I am ſpeaking of, they are worked by 
paddles, and are alſo diretted by a man holding a branch, 
who, in common with the perſon in the Moor-punky, uſes 
much geſticulation, and tells his ſtory to excite either laugh- 
ter or exertion. My former paſlage down the river to Cal- 
cutta was too rapid to allow of more obſervation than what 
related to the general appearance of the villages and towns on 
its banks. The ſtream is uſually calculated to run at the 
rate of five miles an hour; but the rapidity of the flood, 
during the rainy ſeaſon, is increaſed, and round ſome of the 
points in the river it is very great. Should it be calm wea- 
ther when the flood is thus impetuous, the boatmen endure 
much fatigue in towing round theſe points againſt the ſtream, 
and particularly ſo where the banks are very high; and 
ſome of them, in the great river, are equal to the top of the 
maſt of a common budgerow. 


AT a ſmall diſtance above Calcutta is the Daniſh ſettle- 
ment of Serampoor, where there 1s a neat town, which 
carries on a conſiderable trade. Both ſides of the river are 
decorated with a few houſes belonging to Engliſh gentlemen: 
at Ghiretty, twenty miles from Calcutta, is a very line ſeat, 
which, in the year 1781, was inhabited by the family of the 
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late Sir Eyre Coote, who at that time was fighting the battles 
of his country on the plains of the Carnatic ; where his health 
and life fell a ſacrifice to his great exertions. With an army 
of never more than ſeven thouſand effective men, this expe- 
rienced General kept the whole power of Hyder Ally at 
bay, and at all times was ſuperior in attion to the mul- 
titudes of the enemy, who were ſupported by a moſt for- 
midable train of artillery, and immenſe bodies of ca- 


valry. 


A LITTLE above this 1s the French ſettlement of Chan- 
dernagore, and the ruins of the fort evince it to have been 
conſiderable. The fort was deſtroyed by Commodore Wat- 
ſon in 1758, in a ſevere action, which was particularly diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the gallantry of Captain Speke, who loſt his 
ſon on the quarter-deck of his own ſhip during the engage- 
ment. Near to this 1s the town of Chinſurah, the Dutch ſet- 
tlement, on the banks of the river: this town is very diſtin- 
guiſhable at a conſiderable diſtance, and has a handſome 
appearance. It contains ſeveral good houſes, and a church, 


with a little mole projecting into the river. Chinſurah lies 


nearly midway between Chandernagore and the old town of 
Hoogly, which is now nearly in ruins, but poſſeſſes many 
veſtiges of its former greatneſs. In the beginning of this cen- 


tury it was the great mart for the export trade of Bengal to 


Europe. From this place we paſs by Culna and Nuddea, 
(both conſiderable towns) in our way to Cutwa, which was 
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made famous by the retreat of Aliverdy Cawn, in the face of 
a large Marhatta army, in May 1742. After paſſing Plaſſy, 
which has been already mentioned, 1s the great military ſta- 


tion, in Bengal, Burhampoor, where there are barracks for 


ten thouſand men; and a little above is the iſland of Coflim- 
buzar, in which is a factory belonging to the Engliſh com- 
pany, where a commercial reſident 1s conſtantly ſtationed: 
the gentleman then reſident was Mr. S. Droz, whole polite 
attentions to me I ſhall always remember with pleaſure. On 
this iſland there is likewiſe a Dutch factory. At a ſhort diſ- 
tance from Coſſimbuzar is the city of Moorſhedabad, where, 
at the period of which I am ſpeaking, reſided Sir John 
D'Oyley, then engaged in a political department. The li— 
berality and attentions of this gentleman to every perſon 


travelling this road are well known; and in his houſe, I may 


truly ſay, reigned the very ſpirit of old Engliſh hoſpitality. 
From Moorſhedabad the Hoogly river continues to Sooty, 
where 1s the entrance into the Ganges. From this place to 
Mongheir it is uſual to keep on the weſtern ſhore, and nearly 
all the way to Patna, unleſs a leading breeze from the ſouth- 
ward and eaſtward ſhould enable the boatmen to ſteer 
as nearly from point to point as the ſhoals will admit. 
Every where on either fide of the river there are collec- 
tions of villages, and the country is in high cultivation. 


WHEN the fleet arrived at the city of Patna the ſhores 
were lined with people, the windows in the houſes on the 
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banks of the river were filled, even the tops of the build- 
ings and every wall was crouded, ſo that when the Governor 
General went on ſhore, it was ſcarcely poſſible to proceed, 
from the multitude, which preſſed on every ſide, to ſalute 
him. When he had paſſed them, all appeared ſtruck with 


the ſimplicity of his appearance, and his ready and conſtant 


attention to prevent any injury to the meaneſt individual 
from the irraſcibility of his Chubdars, or other ſervants, 
who endeavoured to keep them from preſſing in. They 
could not but contraſt this appearance and conduct with 
that of their Nabobs, whom they had never ſeen except 
mounted on lofty elephants, and glittering in ſplendor with 
their train, followed by the ſoldiery to keep off the multi- 
tude from offending their arrogance and pride. 


Tux city of Patna, the principal ſeat of the province and 


government of Bahar, 1s long and narrow, containing a 


great number of inhabitants: this is the reſidence of the 
political and commercial chiefs, and the courts of juſtice of 
the province. It has been famous for ages. Major Rennel, 
whole judgement 1s ſcarcely to be diſputed, places the an- 
cient city of Palebothra upon the ſcite of Patna. The 
buildings are high, and the ſtreets narrow and far from 
clean. Patna contains a fort, in which were confined the 
priſoners taken by Meer Coflim, Nabob of Bengal, in the 
war of 1764, by whoſe order they were maſſacred. The 
execution of this moſt atrocious act was committed to Sum- 
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maroo, a French renegado in the ſervice of the Nabob. 
The conſequence of this ſcene of horror was, the expulſion 
of the Nabob, who afterwards drew the late Sujah ul Dow- 
lah, Nabob of Oude, into a war with the Engliſh, which 
terminated ſo favourably and ſo honourably to the Britiſh 
character at the battle of Buxar; when a peace was made, 
leaving the conquerors in the undiſturbed poſſeſſion of Ben- 
gal, Bahar, and part of Orixa. Meer Coſſim became after- 
wards, from his crimes, an outcaſt from ſociety, and is re- 


ported to have died of want under the walls of Delhi, being 
prohibited from entering the city. 


FRou Patna I made an excurſion inland, about five cols, 
to view the moſque of Moonhier, on the river Soane. This 
building, though not large, is certainly very beautiful: it is 
a ſquare, with pavilions riſing from the angles; and in the 
center is a majeſtic dome, the top of which is finiſhed by 
what the Indian architects call a cullus : the line of the curve 
of the dome is not broken, but is continued by an inverted 
curve until it finiſhes in a creſcent. I cannot but greatly 
prefer this to the manner in which all great domes are 
finiſhed in Europe, by erecting a ſmall building on the top, 
which, at the point of contatt with the dome, has a ſharp 
angle. The outer ſurface of this dome 1s ornamented by 
plantane leaves cut in ſtone, covering the whole; the lines 
interſect each other in great lozenges, and form altogether a 
beautiful ornament. The great entrance to the moſque is 
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ſimilar to many of the doors to our large Gothic cathedrals, 
having columns diminiſhing as it were in perſpective to the 
inner door. There 1s a large tank belonging to it, with 
ſeveral buildings riſing from the water, containing pavilions. 
The whole, however, is much decayed, 


Tur river Soane falls into the Ganges a little above 
Patna : at a ſmall diſtance from Patna is Bankepour, where 
are the reſidences of the Engliſh gentlemen, and near to 
which 1s the military ſtation of Dinapour. 


FROM Patna I followed the fleet, and paſſed the mouth 
of the river Caramnaſſa, the boundary of Bahar, and on 


the 12th of Auguſt arrived at Buxar. This is a fort and 


ſmall military ſtation, and was, at the time I was there, 
commanded by Major Eaton, We proceeded from this 
place to Gazipoor, on the eaſtern ſhore of the Ganges. At 


this place are the ruins of a fine palace, built in the begin- 


ning of this century. It 1s raiſed on a high bank, and on 


a point commanding two great reaches of the river, up and 


down. From the bank, which 1s full thirty feet from the 


water, is raiſed another baſement of brick and maſonry fif- 
teen feet high, in which are ſome apartments: on this is the 
building, which is an oblong ſquare, with great pavilions at 
the angles, and in the center of each ſide: the whole is an 
open ſpace, ſupported by colonades ſurrounding it. Within, 
on the floor of the building, is a channel for water about four 
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feet wide; it encircles the floor, and, at equal ſpaces, there 
were formerly fountains. In the center of the building is a 
ſpace ſufficient to contain twenty people. 


NEARLY adjoining to this palace is a building for the 
purpoſe of raiſing water for the fountains, and ſupplying 
them by the means of pipes, which communicate with each 


other. 


ABouT two miles inland from the river are the remains 
of a ſerai; and, nearly adjoining, tombs, built at the ſame 
period as the palace. Theſe buildings are in a fine taſte of 
Mooriſh architecture, and in very good repair. Views of 
both the palace and tombs are exhibited to the public in a 
work which I publiſhed, containing Views in India. 


From Gazipoor I proceeded to Benares, a diſtance of 
twenty Engliſh miles, and arrived there the day after the 
Governor General with his ſuite. | 


I FELT a real pleaſure on my arrival at this place, from 
being able to contemplate the pure Hindoo manners, arts, 
buildings, and cuſtoms, undepraved by any intermixture with 
the Mahomedans; and laid my plans for obſerving with the 


utmoſt attention whatever came within the ſphere of a painter's 


notice. The unhappy events that immediately ſucceeded 
fruſtrated, for the preſent, thoſe deſigns. 
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Ir would give me pleaſure to ſatisfy the curioſity of the 
reader concerning the circumſlances of that war, but it 
would be foreign to the object of theſe pages to enter upon 
a minute detail; and the public is already in poſſeſſion of 
the great outline of the facts. Some notes, however, which 
I made on the ſpot, and at the time, may prove not quite 


unintereſting, and I flatter myſelf will contain ſomething of 
original information. 


IT is not my buſineſs to enter into the queſtion reſpecting 
the rights of the government 1n different countries and thoſe 
of the governed. Facts are my object, and ſuch alone as 
fell within the limited and confined ſphere of my notice. 
On my arrival, the 15th of Auguſt, the general converſation 
turned upon the conduct of Cheyt Sing, the Zemendar of 
the province. It is neceſlary in this place to remark, that the 
word Zemendar implies ſimply a land-holder, either by a right 
of inheritance, or as a renter merely; if by right of inher1- 
tance, the government, virtually being the proprietors of the 
ſoil, if they think proper may poſſeſs themſelves of it by the 
laws of Hindoſtan, paying to the Zemendar ten per cent. 
out of ſuch Zemendary. Rajah Cheyt Sing had met the 
Governor General at Buxar, attended with a conſiderable 
train, and a large fleet of boats, in which were. two thou- 
ſand armed men, ſelected from the flower of the military of 
Benares, and ſuppoſed at the time, and reaſonably ſo, to 
be intended for the purpoſe of ſupporting him in the re- 
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fuſal of ſuch demands as might be made upon him by the 


Governor General, and to prevent the exertion of force in 


ſupport of the Britiſh authority. 


THe cauſe of diſagreement between the Britiſh government 
and the Zemendar of Benares is well known. It is, however, 
merely an act of common juſtice to ſtate, that, during my 
whole reſidence in India, I never ſo much as heard the guilt 
and perfidy of Cheyt Sing once called in queſtion. It was no- 
torious that he was in the intereſt of the enemy; and it was 
equally notorious that he with-held, under the moſt trifling 
and falſe pretences, the aſſiſtance which was demanded of 
him, and which by the nature of his treaty he was bound to 
furniſh: in a word, it was notorious to every perſon that he 
wanted only a convenient opportunity to withdraw his al- 
legiance from the company. 


AFTER ſeveral letters and meſſages had paſſed between 
Cheyt Sing and the Governor General, the Reſident, Mr. 
Markham, received orders to put the Rajah under arreſt, at 
his houſe at Sewalla Gaut, on the banks of the river, to 
which he quietly ſubmitted, without any appearance of op- 
poſition. This was on the 16th; and about one oclock in 
the afternoon we were informed that a large body of the 
Rajah's people had croſſed from Ramnagur to the Benares 
fide of the river, and had ſurrounded the Rajah's houſe. A 
note was at the ſame time received by the Reſident, Mr. 
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Markham, from Lieutenant Staulker, who had been left 
with two companies of Major Popham's grenadier ſeapoys as 
a guard, ſaying that the people began to be troubleſome, and 
requeſting an immediate ſupply of ammunition. It was now 


found that ſuch delicacy had been obſerved towards the Ra- 


jah, in order to prevent any ſuſpicion being entertained of 
an intention to carry the puniſhment farther than was really 
propoſed, that the ſeapoys muſkets were not loaded, nor had 
they (as no ſerious oppoſition was expected) any ammunition. 
To this unfortunate circumſtance may be attributed the un- 
happy fate of three very gallant officers, Lieutenants Staulker, 
Scott, and Sims, and two compleat companies of grenadier 
ſeapoys, not more than twenty eſcaping with their lives, 
and numbers of thoſe miſerably wounded. 


As ſoon as the diſturbance became known, Major Pop- 
ham, who was then at Benares, ſet off immediately for his 
camp at Marwaddy, about two coſs (or four miles) from the 
town, to lead the remainder of his people to the aſſiſtance of 
their fellow ſoldiers. His utmoſt exertions enabled them to 
arrive only in ſufficient time to be the melancholy ſpectators 
of this horrid ſlaughter, without the power of revenging it, 


as the rebels had diſperſed, and the Rajah had found means 
to make his eſcape. 


FoRTUNATELY for the Engliſh party in Benares, the re- 
bels were ſatisfied with what they had effected, the liberation 
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of the Rajah and the maſſacre of the ſeapoys ; but had they 
attacked the Governor General in his then defenceleſs fitua- 
tion, every perſon with him muſt have fallen a ſacrifice to 
their fury, 


Tu following day every Engliſhman attended the fune- 
ral of Lieutenants Staulker, Scott, and Sims; and ſome 
time after a monument to their memory was raiſed over 
their remains. The gloom that ſucceeded was truly melan- 
choly ; the buſineſs of the city was ſtopt, and it was deſerted 
by great numbers of the inhabitants. In paſſing through 
the itreets knots of people, all of them armed, were ob- 
ſerved ſecretly conſulting. From this ſituation we were 
rouſed by an unhappy affair, ariſing from the ill- judged am- 
bition of Captain Mayaffer, who commanded the remainder 
of Major Popham's detachment at Mizapoor, on the oppo- 
ſite fide of the river, conſiſting of a battalion of ſeapoys, and 
Captain Doxat's corps of chaſſeurs, reinforced by Captain 
Blair's battalion of ſeapoys from Chunar. This officer, con- 
trary to poſitive orders, led the troops to the attack of Ram- 
nagur, a fort and town on the oppoſite fide of the river to 
Benares. The ſtreets of this town are narrow, and every 
houſe being built with ſtone, they became each a fortification, 
which was filled with the Rajah's people. The conſequence 
of this raſh conduct was, the loſs of Captain Mayaffer, Cap- 
tain Doxat, thirty-three of the corps of chaſſeurs, two guns, 
one howitzer, and one hundred and three men of all deno- 
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0 minations. The news of this check reached us on the 2 iſt. 
in the morning, and was ſoon followed by advices of the 
| intentions of the rebels to make an attack on Benares that 
| night; it was therefore thought adviſable to leave this place 
| of inſecurity for Chunar, a diſtance of twenty miles. This 
reſolution was taken at ſeven in the evening, and the whole 
| party was clear of the town by half paſt eight o'clock. The 
confuſion natural on ſuch an occaſion ſoon ſubſided ; and the 
0 party, including ſervants, &c. vith the troops, which 
amounted to about four hundred men, ſafely arrived oppo- 
lite Chunar in the morning at ſeven o'clock. The night for- 
| ö tunately turned out the moſt favourable poſſible; it was 
Il. light, clear, and cool. As the reſolution was ſuddenly 
taken, I was under the neceſſity of leaving behind me the 
whole of my baggage, excepting my drawings, and a few 
changes of linen, which I had thrown into my pallankeen, 
and which in the confuſion of the night I loſt ſight of, 
but found my ſervants on the following day. In the 
party was Beneram Pundit, the Berar Vakeel,* and his bro- 
ther Biſſumber Pundit, who, from motives of the ſtrongeſt 
perſonal attachment to Mr. Haſtings, left their family in 
Benares, to attend him, and ſet what in that country is a 


very extraordinary example, a native voluntarily ſharing in 
the dangers and diſtreſſes of a European, without a view to 
his own private advantage. 


* Vakeel is an Agent from one court to another. 
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Ox this occaſion it cannot be improper to mention the 
handſome and liberal conduct of every gentleman in the 
garriſon of Chunar to thoſe who attended the Governor 
General. I feel ſtrongly the attentions ſhewn me at this 
time by my friend Major, now Colonel Gardner, at whoſe 
houſe, during my ſtay at Chunar, I received every kind of 
hoſpitality. 


THE war was now completely commenced, with great 


* 


diſadvantage on the part of the Engliſh ; their number ſmall, 


| and beſieged in a fort, without proviſion to laſt a month, or 
money to pay the few troops, which were already conſider- 
ably in arrears, owing to the miſcondutt of the Rajah, who 
had now fixed his ſtandard on the fort of Lutteefpoor, in the 
jungles,“ and who was recruiting his army. The ſeveral or- 
ders that had been ſent by the Governor General to the 
commanding officers, who were within a moderate diſtance, 
to march to his aſſiſtance, were either cut off by the enemy, 
or, from the fears of the meſſengers, theſe orders were ſecreted, 
| and were never heard of afterwards. One of the Hircarrahs, 
however, reached Lieutenant Polhil, then at Allahabad, who 
£ | immediately marched with his corps of three hundred and 
eighty men, and reached the oppoſite ſhore of Chunar on 


__ 


the 27th. In the mean time, a perſon in the ſervice of 
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* Tungles, cloſe woods. 


- 


t Hircarrahs are ſervants, uſed for carrying orders or meſſages to any diſtance. 
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Cheyt Sing, at Iionpoor, on the river Goomty, had collected 
a body of two thouſand matchlock men, and one hundred 
and fifty horſe, and had taken poſt at a ſmall fort called 
Seker, on the oppoſite fide of the river to Chunar. This 
man Lieutenant Polhil received orders to attack on the fol- 
lowing morning, which order he executed with ſucceſs: he 
drove the enemy, and took poſſeſſion of the fort, and ſecured 
a conſiderable quantity of grain. This was a valuable ac- 
quiſition to the party, for it was now found, from the tem- 
per of the people and the complexion of the times, that 
ſcarcely as much grain could be procured as would ſerve the 
daily conſumption of the garriſon. The Rajah's force at 
this time was ſaid to be ten thouſand ſtrong, and his oſtenſi- 
ble force was daily increaſing. 


Major Popham's camp lay at two miles diſtance from the 
fort; and on the third of September he detached a party, 
under the command of Captain Blair, with an intention to 
break up a camp of the enemy which was formed under the 
walls of Pateeta, and which was carried into execution with 
great gallantry, though with conſiderable loſs. Pateeta is a 


large town, ſurrounded by a rampart, and defended by a 
fort. 


THe news of the inſurrection had ſpread to a conſiderable 


diſtance, and a force was detached from Cawnpoor, and 


from Lucknow, to the aſſiſtance of the Governor General, 
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under Majors Crab and Roberts, the firſt of which reached 
Chunar on the 10th of September, and the latter gentleman 
on the 13th. Effective meaſures were then taken to put a final 
period to the war, by attacking vigorouſly both the fort of 
Pateeta and that of Lutteefpoor, and both attacks happily 
ſucceeded on the ſame day, the Rajah flying from Lutteefpoor 
to take ſanctuary in his ſtrong hold of Bidjegur. I ſhould 
have remarked, that Pateeta lies about four miles north of 
Chunar, and Lutteefpoor ten miles beyond, in the ſame direc- 
tion: Bidjegur is fifty miles from Chunar. 


THe cruel and ſanguinary diſpoſition of Cheyt Sing was 
manifeſted, during his reſidence in Lutteefpoor, by an action 
of peculiar atrocity. Some wounded men who were taken 
priſoners in the camp that was left at Mirzapoor, on the re— 
treat of the troops after the unhappy affair of Captain 
Mayafter, had been conveyed to Lutteefpoor, where they 
were detained as priſoners. Upon hearing of the ſucceſs of 
Captain Blair's party, the Rajah ordered the unhappy men 
to be bound and carried into the woods, and to be there 
maſſacred in cold blood. One poor creature only eſcaped 
in a very mangled condition into Chunar. 


Tux fort of Chunar is ſituated on the Ganges, near 
twenty miles above the city of Benares: it is built on a rock, 
which is fortified all round by a wall, and towers at various 
diſtances. At that end overlooking the river is ſituated the 
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citadel, which has formerly been ſtrong. This fort 1s ſaid to 
be of the higheſt antiquity, and originally built by the Hin- 
doos. In the citadel there is an altar, conſiſting of a plain 
black marble ſlab, on which the tutelary deity of the place 
is traditionally at all times ſuppoſed to be ſeated, except 
from ſun-riſe until nine o'clock in the morning, when he 1s 
at Benares, during which time, from the ſuperſtition of the 
Hindoos, attacks may be made with a proſpect of ſucceſs. 
In various parts of the fort there are old ſculptures of the Hin- 
doo divinities, now nearly defaced by time. There are like- 
wiſe on the gates ſome old Perſian inſcriptions, mentioning in 
whoſe reign, and by whom, the fort was repaired and 
ſtrengthened. 


THis has always been conſidered as a poſt of great conſe- 
quence upon the Ganges, from its inſulated ſituation, pro- 
jecting forwards to a conſiderable extent, and being of con- 
ſiderable heighth. It was beſieged by the Engliſh in the 
war carried on, during the years 1764 and 1765, againſt the 
late Nabob Sujah ul Dowlah when he joined Meer Coſſim, 
and was gallantly defended by its commandant, an Abyſſinian 
in the ſervice of that prince. 


THe firſt attempt of the Engliſh againſt Chunar was un- 
ſucceſsful; but afterwards, on the fall of Allahabad, the 
commandant finding that the whole country had ſubmitted to 
the Engliſh, and that his maſter's affairs were deſperate, 
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thought it needleſs to hold out any longer, and on the 7th 
of February, 1765, he ſurrendered the Fort to Major, now 
General Stibbert; it was afterwards reſtored to the Nabob, 
when the peace was ſettled with that Prince; and in 1772, it 
was formally ceded by him to the Engliſh Eaſt India Company, 
in exchange for the Fort of Allahabad. At this place 1s kept 
the magazine of ammunition and artillery for the Brigade at 
Cawnpore. 


DurinG my ſtay at Chunar I made ſeveral drawings 
of the Fort, and one of Pateeta. As the war was, however, now 
concluded, except obtaining poſſeſſion of Bidjegur (to which 
place Major Popham proceeded with his whole force), the 
whole party returned with the Governor General, through 
Ramnagur, to Benares, and arrived there the 28th of Septem- 
ber; after which I had ſufficient leiſure and opportunity for 
my particular and profeſſional purſuits. 
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Deſcription of Benares — Elegant Faſcade — H indoo Tem les Diſfſerta- 


tion on the Hindoo, Mooriſh, and Gothic Architecture. 


The city of Benares being the capital of a large diſtrict, 
and particularly marked as the ſeat of the Bramin learning, it 
cannot but be conſidered as an object of particular curioſity, 
more eſpecially, ſince the ſame manners and cuſtoms prevail 
amongſt theſe people at this day, as at the remoteſt period 
that can be traced in hiſtory: and in no inſtances of religious 
or civil life have they admitted of any innovations from fo- 
reigners. According to univerſal report, this is one of the 
moſt ancient Hindoo cities ; and if the accounts of their own 
antiquity may be depended upon, it 1s, perhaps, the oldeſt in the 
world. Major Rennell, however, entertains a different opinion 
on this ſubject, from its not being mentioned by the Syrian 
Embaſſadors ſoon after the time of Alexander, and from its 
being unnoticed by Pliny ; and I have too great a deference 
for ſuch an authority, to be at all inclined to diſpute it, what- 
ever may be the claims to antiquity which are preferred in 
favour of this city. 


IT certainly is curious, and highly entertaining to an 
inquiſitive mind, to aſſociate with a people whoſe man- 
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ners are more than three thouſand years old; and to obſerve 
in them that attention and poliſhed behaviour which uſually 
marks the moſt highly civilized ſtate of ſociety. 


Tur diſtance of Benares from Calcutta, by the neareſt 
road, according to Major Rennell, is 460 miles; by water, 
that diſtance 1s greatly increaſed. This city anciently bore the 
name of Kaſi, but at what period it received its preſent name 
the page of hiſtory is ſilent. It is built on the north fide of 
the river, which 1s here very broad, and the banks of which 
are very hi gh: from the water, its appearance is extremely 
beautiful; the great variety of the buildings ſtrikes the eye, 
and the whole view is much improved by innumerable flights 
of ſtone ſteps, which are either entrances into the ſeveral 
temples, or to the houſes. Several Hindoo temples greatly 
embelliſh the banks of the river, and are all aſcended to by 
Gauts, or flights of ſteps, ſuch as I have already noticed. 
Many other public and private buildings poſſeſs alſo conſi- 
derable magnificence. Several of theſe I have painted, and 
ſome on a large ſcale, ſuch as I conceived the ſubjects demanded. 
Many buildings on the banks of the river, which engage the 
attention, and invite to further obſervation, prove, on a more 
minute inveſtigation, to be only embankments, to prevent the 
overflowing of the water from carrying away the banks at the 
ſeaſon of the periodical rains, and for ſome time after, when 
the river is high, and the current ſtrong. The moſt conſider- 
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able of theſe embankments is called Gelſi Gaut; the ſplendor 
and elegance of which, as a building, I was induced to exa- 
mine, but found, upon aſcending the large flight of ſteps from 
the river, nothing behind this beautiful faſcade but the natural 
bank, and on the top a planted garden. In the centre of 
the building, over the river, is a kind of turret, raiſed and 
covered, for the purpoſe of enjoying the freſhneſs of the even- 
ing air; and, at the extreme angles, two pavilions crowned 
with domes, which have the ſame deſtination. Moſt of theſe 
buildings have been erected by the charitable contributions of 
the wealthy, for the benefit of the public. 


NEARLY in the centre of the city is a conſiderable Maho- 
medan moſque, with two minarets : the height from the 
water to the top of the minarets is 232 feet. This building 
was raiſed by that moſt intolerant and ambitious of human 
beings, the Emperor Aurungzebe, who deſtroyed a mag- 
nificent temple of the Hindoos on this ſpot, and built the pre- 


ſent moſque, of the ſame extent and height as the building he 
deſtroyed. 


Tux ftreets in the city are narrow, and not kept in ſuch 
good order as I expected, from ſome Hindoo villages I had 
before ſeen. The houſes are very high; I obſerved ſome in 
which I counted five ſtories, each inhabited by different fami- 
lies. The more wealthy Hindoos, however, live in detached 
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houſes, with open courts, ſurrounded by a wall. The heat, in 
this place, is conſidered as very great in the hot months, 
not only from its natural ſituation, but from the houſes being 
all built of free ſtone, as well as from the narrowneſs of the 
ſtreets, which produce double and treble reflections of the 
ſun's rays: from the month of March, therefore, to the uſual 


ſetting in of the rains in the latter end of June, its heat muſt 
be intolerable. 


SURROUNDING the city are many ruins of buildings, the 
effects of Mahomedan intolerance. One is a large circular 


cdifice, having evidently been a Hindoo temple, or part of one; 


there are ſtill veſtiges of ſome. of the ornaments ; and on one 
part I found the Grecian ſcroll. 


DurinG my ſtudies at Benares, when I was making draw- 
ings of ſome Bramins, and ſeveral other perſons who were en- 
tering and departing from a temple named Viſs Visſha, my 
attention was called to the building itſelf, and the more I 
regarded it, the more I was ſurprized to diſcover ornaments 
upon it which were familiar to my eyes. I then determined 
to make a ſketch of the whole, which I executed, as well as a 
more complete drawing of one of the columns ; for on accu- 
rately obſerving the building in all its parts, I found each 
column to contain the different ornaments which were found 
in the other parts of the building. 
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For the ſatisfaction of my readers a very careful engraving 
18 annexed, which was executed from the drawing made 
upon the ſpot. | | | 


IT is certainly curious to obſerve moſt of the ornamental 
parts of Grecian architecture appearing in a building erected 
on the plains of Hindoſtan. I was indeed much ſtruck with 
this circumſtance, and led to reflect upon it ſo frequently, that 
I was at length tempted to commit to paper a few thoughts on 
theſe different ſtyles of architecture, which, in the form of a 
pamphlet upon the ſubject, was accompanied by two large plates 
engraved from pictures, entitled, Views of the Gate leading to the 
Tomb of Acbar at Secundii, and the Mauſoleum of the Emperor Shere 
Shah at Saſſeram. As the eſſay accompanying theſe plates was 
printed on a ſcale equal to the plates, and as I have ſince 
found that 1t could not on that account be read with any con- 
venience, I determined to introduce the ſubſtance of it in this 
place, as being immediately connected with the ſubject which 
1s now before us, and I conceive perfectly calculated for a work 
profeſſedly dedicated, in ſome meaſure, to the hiſtory and pro- 
greſs of the arts in India. | 


As I am neither ſufficiently qualified, nor willing to loſe 
myſelf in the unfathomable, and perhaps impenetrable dark- - 
neſs of Eaſtern antiquities, I ſhall not, for the preſent, ſay any 
thing on the characteriſtic difference of the original Hindoo, 
and the more modern ſtyle of Mooriſh Architecture, in which 
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all the great monuments are conſtructed; but I ſhall confine 
myſelf to a few looſe remarks on the prototypes, or firſt 


models of architecture, as far as it is an art both of taſte and 
convenience. 


THAT the Grecian Architecture comprizes all that is 
excellent in the art, I cannot help conſidering as a doctrine, 
which is in itſelf as erroneous and ſervile, as in its conſequences 
it is deſtructive of every hope of improvement. Architecture 
undoubtedly ſhould, and muſt be adapted, to all the climates 
and countries which mankind inhabit, and 1s variouſly, more 
than any other art, influenced and modified by the nature of 
the climate and materials, as well as by the habits and pur- 
ſuits of the inhabitants. 


I nave not read Father Ladola's famous diſſertation on 
the abſurdity of the miſplaced and unprincipled imitation 
of Greek architecture; nor am I in the leaſt prejudiced againſt 
its very eminent beauties and perfections: but why ſhould we 
admire it in an excluſive manner; or, blind to the majeſty, 
boldneſs, and magnificence of the Egyptian, Hindoo, Mooriſh, 
and Gothic, as admirable wonders of architecture, unmerci- 
fully blame and deſpiſe them, becauſe they are more various 
in their forms, and not reducible to the preciſe rules of the 
Greek hut, prototype, and column ? or becauſe in ſmaller 
parts, perhaps accidentally ſimilar, their proportions are dif- 
ferent from thoſe to which we are become familiar by habit. 
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ALLowING what muſt be allowed, that the Greek co- 
lumns, as they are drawn and applied by genius, are the moſt 
beautiful ſtone repreſentations of the wooden props or ſupports 
of their original hut, and that in their general forms, and 
each ſubordinate part, they are the ne plus ultra of ſimplicity, 
ſtrength, and elegance, ſhall we precipitately determine, that 
the whole excellence of architecture depends on the column 
alone, or forget that its great effect depends rather upon the 
great maſſes and forms, and upon the ſymmetry, ſtrength, and 
conveniency ? 


HowEeveR partial I muſt feel, from habit and education, to 
the Greeks, whoſe free and unfettered genius, in a long ſeries 
of ages, improved the original hut of a woody country into 
the incomparable beauties of a marble temple or palace ; yet I 
freely avow that this þy no means prevents my entertaining 
a ſimilar partiality for countries, where different models have 
been brought to an equal perfection. The forms of the firſt 
habitations have differed, as the reſpective countries, climates, 
and manners of the builders, and as the nature, abundance, 


or ſcantineſs of materials have directed. 


CAveRNs, deep vallies, ſhaggy over-hanging rocks, hollow 
trees, and the thick impenetrable foliage of the foreſt, have 
been equally the natural retreat and occaſional habitation of 
the wild beaſts, and of men whom different accidents have 


left unacquainted with the comforts of ſociety, expoſed to the 
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inclemencies of the ſeaſons, or to the apprehenſion of dangers 
from animals of prey, or the no leſs dangerous enemies of 
their own ſpecies. Men are neither born with tools to 
build with, nor can be ſuppoſed to have intuitively an innate 
idea of any particular form of habitation, ſuch as bountiful 
nature has aſſigned to the beaver, the ſwallow, or the bee; but 
man 1s born with a native ſenſe of his wants, and with judg- 
ment and intellectual powers to improve his ſituation by ſuch 
means, as the country affords, and as the climate will ſuggeſt. 


Tuus far I can venture to ſtate, not only from what I have 
read, but likewiſe by a ſtronger conviction, from what I have 
ſeen in the various climates and parts of the world in which J 
have beheld mankind, in almoſt every ſtage of negative or 
poſitive civilization. 


Tur hollow tree, and the thick foliage of the foreſt, into 
which even Kings of Ithaca and Britain have retired, 
are fitter for occaſional than for permanent reſidence. They 
appear evidently imitated in the wigwams of the torpid, 
wretched, unſettled Pecherais on the frozen coaſt of Terra del 
Fuego ; of the equally independent, but not more fortunate 
New Hollanders, in a milder climate; and of the more civilized 
and ſagacious hunting ſavages of North America. 


THesE wigwams, nearly the ſame every where as to form, 
differ in various countries only in the nature of the materials 
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they are built with, ſuch as the boughs of trees, ſhrubs, 
creeping plants, reeds, ſods, and graſs. Now, if any of theſe 
wandering families of hunters and fiſhermen ſhould become 
ſtationary, or form into larger ſocieties, they would ſoon be 
diſpoſed to give to their habitations as much durability and 
conveniency as their climates, materials, and manner of life 
would admit of ; nor 1s it probable they would loſe fight of 
their prototype, the wigwam, or materially deviate from it in 
the external form of their more capacious erection. For 
conſtant reſidence, theſe would be improved into the various 
thatches and huts which I have ſeen in the South Sea Iſlands, 
and which the Negroes on the Coaſt of Guinea, and the 
Hottentots, inhabit ; high and low, circular or ſquare, open 
at all ſides, incloſed with paliſades, matting, or wicker-work 
hurdles, lattice, or mud walls. They will raiſe them on piles 
above the ground, and, as it were, ſuſpend them in the air, 
in countries where the dampneſs of the ſoil, or ſudden inun- 
dations, would endanger their hves and property ; as on the 
banks of the Marannon, or Oroonoko, in Guiana, and in the 
inland parts of Surinam: they will keep them low, and, as it 
were, ſink them under ground, in cold climates, where heavy 
blaſts of wind and ſnow teach them ſuch methods of ſelf- 
defence. Wandering nations, of herdſmen, fiſhermen, 
and warriors, ſuch as the Arabs, Calmucks, Monguls, Ton- 
queſees, Tartars, Eſquimeaux, Greenlanders, Laplanders, 
Samojedes, and Oſtiacks, find in the ſkins of their cattle, of 
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their flocks, and of their fiſhes, materials; and in their 
camels, horſes, bullocks, and fiſhing boats, conveyances of 
portable huts, and imitations of their original wigwams, huts 
and tents, which in ſhape will differ more or leſs, according to 
the different materials they are made of. We find them of 
ſeal and rein deer ſkins in the north, of hides, felt, or matting ; 
in Arabia or Tartary, in the form of cones, with ſquare roofs, 
and open or ſhut at the ſides. 


Tux different habitations will retain more or leſs of their 
primitive form in proportion as the different builders remain 
independent and unmixed, unconnected, and in the ſame ſtate 
and culture; and as habit reconciles the human mind to 
almoſt every thing, each of theſe nations or tribes will re- 
gard their primitive habitations with the ſame eye of partiality 
as they are prejudiced in favour of their reſpective countries ; 
but when encreaſing opulence, ambition, or ſucceſsful op- 
preſſion, create artificial wants, and the great look for more 
convenience and diſtinction, the national primitive hut or tent 
will be enlarged, and embelliſhed with what 1s coſtly among 
them. When emigrations to foreign countries take place, 
their prototype will follow the coloniſt, and genius will at 
laſt ſtretch and improve it to the laſt degree of perfection of 
which it is capable. What this is, or may be, in architecture, 


| we ſee with admiration exemplified in the old Greek and 
Roman architecture, which 1s the thatched wooden hut, meta- 
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morphoſed by genius into a marble edifice, and yet expreſſing 
its original parts in ſuch proportions as are conſiſtent with 
the nature of ſtone and marble. Agreeably to the ſame prin- 


ciple, the moſt elegant Chineſe buildings are evidently imita- 
tions of the tent made of bamboo, where ſtrength and ſlender 


tapering form admit of higher proportions and wider interco- 
lumniations, and muſt, of courſe, make the Greek marble 
column and its narrow intercolumniation appear heavy in 
compariſon with the Chineſe. The Chineſe idea of the beau- 
ties of their architecture muſt differ from that of the Greeks, 
and the Greek rule of architectural beauty cannot reaſonably 
be applied to the principle and materials of Chineſe buildings. 
How far all the above prototypes of buildings are improve- 
able, muſt be left to the future exertions of genius. 


Tux oblong and tapering huts of the people of Eaſter Iſland 
in the Southern Ocean, are hardly improveable in that country, 
which 1s almoſt deſtitute of timber. An active people, ſuch as 
its former inhabitants ſeem to have been, might, indeed, 
imitate them in ſtone; but would theſe huts ſuggeſt any idea 
but that of ribbed 'oblong arches, tapering on every fide ? 
Even the ſimple wigwam will, under the influence of fortu- 
nate circumſtances, be adorned by genius with all the pomp 
of Flora ; the roſe, the vine, the honey-ſuckle, and the gourd, 
will be entwined ; they will be formed into cool and ſhady 
bowers, like thoſe which the glowing imagination of Milton 
aſſigned to our firſt parents in the Garden of Eden. 
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Tur cavern and grotto, by nature fitted for the ſafe retreat 
and habitation of man, has in itſelf many advantages ; in par- 
ticular, a ſolidity and durability, which art has never been 


able ſucceſsfully to imitate : its impenetrable ſides and exter- 
nal form are the mountain itſelf. 


Wren airy, ſpacious, and lofty within, on a riſing ground, 
commanding an extenſive proſpect and a ſpring, on the 
banks of rivers, or in the cliffs on the ſea ſhore, how deſirable 
in a burning climate; impenetrable to wind and weather, how 
acceptable in cold climates, which are deprived of timber. 
Let us have a nearer view of its gloomy receſſes. 


Tux are indiſcriminately found in every climate ; but in 
mountainous countries only, in which, as the Swiſs philoſo- 
phers tell us, with a particular complacency to themſelves, 
ſagacity ſooner ripens into genius, and in which the materials 
for building artificial mountains and caves are obvious at 
every {tep. Violence and ſuperior force would ſoon take poſ- 
ſeſſion of thoſe which are fitteſt for habitation and ſafety. 
The bones and remains of the largeſt and fierceſt wild beaſts, 
ſuch as the elephant, rhinoceros, hon, tiger, bear, and wolf, 
formerly the lords of the wilderneſs, are ſtill found in many 
of them, and conſtitute ſo many proofs of their excluſive poſ- 
ſeſſion. Is it to be wondered at, that the ſtouteſt, fierceſt, 
and craftieſt, amongſt the lords of the whole creation, ſhould 


alſo have laid hold and kept ſimilar poſleſſion of them from 
the remoteſt antiquity ? 
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A coop cavern was then a ſuperb palace; under certain 
circumſtances it is ſo ſtill. If theſe great men, or uſurpers, 
became afterwards objects of ſuperſtitious adoration, or if 
they have themſelves been the framers of any ſyſtem of ſuper- 
ſtition, then we ſhall no longer be at a loſs to account for the 
almoſt univerſal tradition which characteriſes rocks and ca- 
verns as the haunts and ſacred habitations of the Gods ; and 
in conſequence of which the form and gloom of ſuch caverns 
have been univerſally imitated in the oldeſt temples. Their 
external form and appearance is the ſpiry rock, the towering 
cliff, and the mountain in its immenſe extent: How various! 
how grand! Their inner form, their breaks, and maſſes, how 
infinitely more various, grand, and majeſtic, than any thing 
which the poor wigwam, and its moſt ingenious imitations, can 
ſuggeſt or boaſt of, which, compared to them, dwindle into no- 
thing ; their wonderful variety, their ſhape, their ſtructure, 
combination of parts, and natural ornaments, depend partly 
on the difference of the cauſes and circumſtances under which 
they have been formed, and on the nature of the mountains in 
which they are found. The Granite, which forms the higheſt 
maſſes of the oldeſt mountains, affects particular forms, and 
diſplays a mixture of parts, which are either not found, or are 
leſs diſcernible in other rocks, ſuch as glittering or gold- 
coloured mica, chryſtal, and a more or leſs hardened baſis, in 
which theſe are wrapped up and confined. It is found, evi- 
dently ſtratified, in uncouth beds of immenſe extent, variouſly 
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inclined, which furniſhes ſolid maſſes of almoſt every ſize and 
dimenſion. | 


Tur largeſt obeliſks of Egypt have been hewn out of 
them. When ſhattered or broken by the irreſiſtible ſhock of 
earthquakes, the impetuoſity of torrents, when worn by the 
current of rivers, or corroded or mouldered by the ſlower 
action of froſt, wind, and weather, the horrid cruſh and 
downfall of mountains preſents the granite blocks and ſtrata 
in their rude unwieldy immenſity, wildly piled upon each 
other, ſo as to form, accidentally, huts and caverns beneath. 
In the ſame manner, they appear naked and laid bare on the 
weather-beaten tops and prominences of the higheſt mountains. 


Tux fiſſures and diviſions of the maſles appear in various 
directions, agreeably to the force which has acted upon them; 
and in ſome caſes they are wonderfully equipoiſed and 
balanced upon each other. 


I Have been informed by an ingenious and learned 
friend of mine, well acquainted with the natural hiſtory 
of Cornwall, that we need not go to. Upper Egypt or 
the Alps for the ſtudy of granite mountains; the whole 
ſouth-weſterly end of this iſland, beginning at Dartmoor in 
Devonſhire, -and extending through. the whole county of 
Cornwall, to the remoteſt cliffs and rocks of the Scilly Iſlands, 
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is more or leſs a maſs of granite, almoſt every where inter- 
ſected by metallic veins; that this chiefly appears in St. Mi- 
chael's Mount, in Mount's Bay, on the ſouth coaſt; that 
ſome metallic veins or lodes, in the high towering eliffs on 
the north coaſt, corroded and decompoſed by the furious 
battering of the ſea, have left ſtupendous caverns and exca- 
vations, of which he mentions one in Wicka Cove, between 
St. Ives and St. Juſt, as particularly grand, and worthy the 
inſpection of the artiſt, as well as of the natural hiſtorian, 


In calcareous, moſtly ſtratified mountains, caverns are more 
various and common: beſides the accidental caves produced 
by the giving way and tumbling down of mountainous 
maſſes, and the decompoſition of metallic and other lodes, 
more extenſive and ſingular excavations are found in them, 
evidently produced by earthquakes, or by the decompoſition 
of parts of the rocky maſles, or of the ſtratified rock ſalt, 
which they ſurrounded.and covered. Such are, I am informed, 
among many others, the caverns. near Chudleigh and Ply- 
mouth, in Devonſhire, and thoſe which are ſo juſtly fa- 
mous near Caſtleton and Buxton, in. Derbyſhire. In theſe 
laſt we behold the undeniable prototype of the lofty ſemi- 
circular dome, and of the arched vault, of which the hut of 


the Grecians could not ſuggeſt the idea. I deſcribe them, 


from the accurate obſervations of the above mentioned inge- 
nious gentleman, as wonderfully regular, and as large coni- 
cal excavations in the roof of theſe caverns, which examined 
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by the light of torches appeared to reſemble ſo many ſemi- 
circular or parabolical cupolas, or, to uſe a leſs dignified 
compariſon, ſo many immenſe bells. The caverns in calca- 
reous, or more modern adventitious mountains, ſhew in their 
walls, beſides the texture and ſtratification, petrified marine, 
or other bodies, which are never found in granite or ſimilar 
ſilicious ſtones; a wonderful variety of glittering ſpar cryſtals; 
and, in particular, incruſtations of ſnow-white ſpar or ſta- 
lactite, which either form undulated hangings on their ſides, 
or icicles dripping from their roofs in the ſhape of columns, 
pillars, &c. Theſe are the peculiar glories and features of 
the grotto of Antiparos. I paſs over the caverns in ſlate and 
the looſer grit-ſtone, to dwell one inſtant longer on thoſe 
which are produced by volcanic eruptions, and chiefly by 
the. contraction of cooling lavas. They totally differ in 
form and features from the preceding: the forms which theſe 
aſſume will reſemble the apertures and bubbles which are 
found in other ſcoria. Some of them which are found in 
Iceland will hold numerous flocks of ſheep; they are ſpread 
hundreds of fathoms in various branches under ground, and 
have ſerved formerly as ſtrong holds and habitations to the 
ruſtic heroes and warriors, whoſe names are highly celebrated 
in the traditional hiſtory and ſongs of that country. Fingal's 
famous and magnificent grotto is a large ſtratum of colum- 
nar baſaltes, in the iſle of Staffa, though probably it never 
was fit for habitation, and ſtill leſs what ſome philoſophers 
have ſuppoſed it to be, the prototype of the column. That 
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caverns in the looſer chalk, grit- ſtone, and beds of hardened 
volcanic aſhes, or tufa, are exceedingly improveable; and 
that caverns have been inhabited and variouſly improved, is, 
I think, undeniably evident, from what we ſee and read in 
the monuments and antiquities of every part of the world, 
and particularly from the immenſe excavated works in the 
land of Salſett, on the coaſt of Malabar, and many others. 


Tux eaſy taſk of ſpecific hiſtorical proof I muſt leave to 
others; and requeſt my readers juſt to conſider, that when 
enlarged and improved natural caverns in rocks and moun- 
tains became inſufficient to the increaſing numbers of men 
and families, their improvement and enlargement, what- 
ever it might have been, muſt naturally bring on imitations 
of their forms, by artificial excavations of rocks, or artificial 
grottos, caverns, and catacombs, by the piling up of looſe 
and moveable natural ſtones; and, laſtly, by the compoſi- | 
tion of brick, or other artificial imitations of natural ſtones, | 
which of courſe would produce walls, huts, and houſes of 
ſtone, mud, or brick, and nearly of the ſame form. 


* 
—— — —— — 


ONE natural inference may and ought to be drawn from 
what has been ſaid, that the ſeveral ſpecies of ſtone build- 
ings, which have been brought more or leſs to perfection, x) 
(I mean the Egyptian, Hindoo, Mooriſh, and Gothic archi- 1 
tecture) inſtead of being copies of each other, are actually | 
and eſſentially the ſame; the ſpontaneous produce of genius 
in different countries; the neceſſary effects of ſimilar neceſſity 
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and materials; older and younger brothers and fiſters of 
the ſame family, conceived, brought up, and bred to more 
or lefs grandeur, elegance and perfection, in the Egyptian, 
Hindoo, and other artificial grottos and caverns. The py- 
ramid, the obeliſk, the ſpire ſteeple and minaret, are evident- 
ly bold, ſtupendous imitations of the romantic forms of 
ſpiry, towering rocks, which the imitators of humble huts 
never preſumed to attempt. The flat roof hundred pillared 
Egyptian temple, the Indian pagoda, and choultry, are as 
evident copies of the numerous caverns, cool grottos, and 
excavations in the rocky banks of the Nile in Upper Egypt, 
and in the iſland of Elephanta and Salſet near Bombay. 
Gloom and darkneſs are common and deſirable to both; for 
Fancy works beſt when involved in the veil of obſcurity. 
The arched vault and lofty dome was not ſuggeſted to the 
Egyptians and oldeſt Hindoos by the grotto and ſacred 
caverns in granite mountains ; they are the natural forms of 
other caverns, and in particular the boaſt, the ſtrength, and 
glory of more modern Mooriſh and Gothic temples. If the 
ſingle or grouped pillars, in many of the props and 
ſupports of artificial caverns, ſhould appear heavy, they 
muſt be regarded as having been originally props to moun- 
tains; and ſuch would be retained in common uſe, till 
experience found out eaſter and more pleaſing proportions ; 
and till aſpiring genius, at the ſight of airy and lofty caverns, 
dared to give them lightneſs, and all the fanciful forms and 
graces of the Gothic ſtyle. | 
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Such are my ſentiments on the origin of theſe different 
modes of architecture. The Grecian confeſſedly was ſug- 
geſted by the primitive form of a rural hut in a champaign 
woody country ; and the Oriental and Gothic I conceive has 
derived its form and its ornaments from thoſe ſurprizing ex- 
cavations which are found in rocky and mountainous re- 
gions. In India theſe heterogeneous ſpecies of building are 
ſeldom found combined; and I mention the inſtance which 
gave riſe to this diſcuſſion as very ſingular indeed. By what 
means this unnatural union has taken place it is impoſſible 
to determine; and conjecture would only lead us aſtray from 
the object of theſe pages, which is a narrative and deſcrip- 
tion of facts. 
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Ceremony of Widows devoting themſelves on the Funeral Pile 
of ther Huſbands Minute Deſcription of the Performance 
of that horrid Sacrifice— Journey to Bidjegur-—Deſcrip» 
tion of the Fort, &c.—Arrwuwal at Bauglepoor Ihe Author 
accompanies Mr. Cleveland through a Part of has Diſtrict 
Excellent Conduct of Mr. Cleveland in civilizing the 
Mountaineers Curious Sacrifice. 


W wit I was purſuing my profeſſional labours in Be- 
nares, I received information of a ceremony which was to 
take place on the banks of the river, and which greatly ex- 
cited my curioſity. I had often read and repeatedly heard 
of that moſt horrid cuſtom amongſt, perhaps, the moſt 
mild and gentle of the human race, the Hindoos ; the ſacri- 
fice of the wife on the death of the huſband, and that by a 
means from which nature ſeems to ſhrink with the utmoſt 
abhorrence, by burning. Many inſtances of this practice 
have been given by travellers; thoſe whom J have met with 
only mention it as taking place among the higheſt claſſes of 
ſociety, whoſe vanity united with ſuperſtitious prejudices 
might have dictated the circumſtance; and I confeſs I could 
not entertain any other ideas, when I obſerved the theatrical 
parade that ſeemed to attend it. Mr. Holwell, in his cu- 
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rious work entitled Hiſtorical Events relative to India, thus 
accounts for this more than inhuman practice: “ At the de- 
miſe of the mortal part of the Hindoo great law-giver and 
prophet, Bramah, his wives, inconſolable for his loſs, re- 
ſolved not to ſurvive him, and offered themſelves voluntary 
victims on his funeral pile. The wives of the chief Rajahs, 
the firſt officers of the ſlate, being unwilling to have it 
thought that they were deficient in fidelity and affection, 
followed the heroic example ſet them by the wives of Bra- 
mah. The Bramins, a tribe then newly eſtabliſhed by 
their great legiſlator, pronounced and declared, that the 
ſpirits of thoſe heroines immediately ceaſed from their 
tranſmigrations, and had entered the firſt boboon of purifi- 
cation: it followed, that their wives claimed a right of 
making the ſame ' ſacrifice of their mortal forms to God, and 
the manes of their deceaſed huſbands. The wives of every 
Hindoo caught the enthuſiaſtic (now pious) flame. Thus 
the heroic acts of a few women brought about a general 
cuſtom. The Bramins had given it the ſtamp of religion, 
and inſtituted the forms and ceremonials that were to accom- 
pany the ſacrifice, ſubject to reſtriction, which leave it a vo- 
luntary act of glory, piety, and fortitude.” The author 
proceeds to ſtate expreſsly, that he has been preſent at many 
of theſe ſacrifices, and particularly and minutely records one 
that happened on the 4th of February, 1742-3, near to 
Coſſimbuzar, of a young widow between leventeen and 
eighteen years of age, leaving at ſo early an age three chil- 
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dren, two boys and a girl; the eldeſt he mentions as not 
then being four years of age. This infatuated heroine was 
ſtrongly urged to live, for the future care of her infants; 
but notwithſtanding this, though the agonies of death were 
painted to her in the ſtrongeſt and moſt lively terms, ſhe, 
with a calm and reſolved countenance, put her finger into 
the fire, and held it there a conſiderable time; ſhe then with 
one hand put fire in the palm of the other, ſprinkled in- 
cenſe on it, and fumigated the Bramins. She was then 
given to underſtand, by ſome of her friends, that ſhe would 
not be permitted to burn herſelf, and this intimation ap- 
peared to give her deep affliction for a few moments; after 
which ſhe reſolutely replied, that death was in her own 
power, and that if ſhe was not allowed to burn, according 
to the principles of her caſt, ſhe would ſtarve herſelf, Her 
friends, finding her thus peremptory,were obliged at laſt to con- 
ſent tothe dreadful ſacrifice of this lady, who was of high rank. 

The perſon whom I ſaw was of the Bhyſe (merchant) 
tribe or caſt; a claſs of people we ſhould naturally ſup- 
poſe exempt from the high and impetuous pride of rank, 
and in whom the natural deſire to preſerve life ſhould in ge- 
neral predominate, undiverted from its proper courſe by a 
proſpett of poſthumous fame. I may add, that theſe mo; 


tives are greatly ſtrengthened by the exemption of this claſs _ 


from that infamy with which the refuſal is inevitably branded 
in their ſuperiors. Upon my repairing to the ſpot, on the 
banks of the river, where the ceremony was to take place, I 
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found the body of the man on a bier, and covered with 
linen, already brought down and laid at the edge of the 
river. At this time, about ten in the morning, only a few 
people were aſſembled, who appeared deſtitute of feeling 
at the cataſtrophe that was to take place; I may even ſay 
that they diſplayed the moſt perfect apathy and indifference. 
After waiting a conſiderable time the wife appeared, attended 
by the Bramins, and muſic, with ſome few relations. The 
proceſſion was ſlow and ſolemn; the victim moved with a 
ſteady and firm ſtep ; and, apparently with a perfect com- 
poſure of countenance, approached cloſe to the body of 
her huſband, where for ſome time they halted. She then 
addreſſed thoſe who were near her with compoſure, and 
without the leaſt trepidation of voice or change of counte- 
nance. She held in her left hand a cocoa nut, in which was 
a red colour mixed up, and dipping in it the fore-finger of 
her right hand ſhe marked thoſe near her, to whom ſhe 
wiſhed to ſhew the laſt act of attention. As at this time I 
ſtood cloſe to her, ſhe obſerved me attentively, and with the 
colour marked me on the forehead. She might be about 
twenty-four or five years of age, a time of life when the 
bloom of beauty has generally fled the cheek in India ; but 
ſtill ſhe preſerved a ſufficient ſhare to prove that ſhe muſt 
have been handſome: her figure was ſmall, but elegantly 
turned; and the form of her hands and arms was particularly 


beautiful. Her dreſs was a looſe robe of white flowing drapery, 
that extended from her head to the feet. The place of 
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ſacrifice was higher up on the bank of the river, a hundred 
yards or more from the ſpot where we now ſtood. The 
pile was compoſed of dried branches, leaves, and ruſhes, 
with a door on one fide, and arched and covered on the 
top: by the fide of the door ſtood a man with a lighted 
brand. From the time the woman appeared to the taking 
up of the body to convey it into the pile, might occupy a 
ſpace of half an hour, which was employed in prayer 
with the Bramins, in attentions to thoſe who ſtood near 
her, and converſation with her relations. When the body 
was taken up ſhe followed cloſe to it, attended by the 
chief Bramin; and when it was depoſited in the pile, ſhe 
bowed to all around her, and entered without ſpeaking. 
The moment ſhe entered, the door was cloſed; the fire was 
put to the combuſtibles, which inſtantly flamed, and immenſe 
quantities of dried wood and other matters were thrown 
upon it. This laſt part of the ceremony was accompanied 
with the ſhouts of the multitude, who now became nume- 
rous, and the whole ſeemed a maſs of confuſed rejoicing. 
For my part I felt myſelf attuated by very different ſenti- 
ments: the event that I had been witneſs to was ſuch, that 
the minuteſt circumſtance attending it could not be eraſed 
from my memory; and when the melancholy which had 
overwhelmed me was ſomewhat abated, I made a drawing of 
the ſubje&, and from a picture ſince painted the annexed 


plate was engraved. 
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Ix other parts of India, as the Carnatic, this dreadful 
cuſtom is aceompanied in the execution of it with ſtill greater 
horror. It is aſſerted, that they dig a pit, in which is de- 
poſited a large quantity of combuſtible matter, which is ſet 
on fire, and the body being let down, the victim throws 
herſelf into the flaming maſs. In other places, a pile is raiſed 
extremely high, and the body with the wife is placed upon 
it, and then the whole is ſet on fire. Whatever is the means, 
reaſon and nature ſo revolt at the idea, that, were it not a 
well known and well authenticated circumſtance, it would 
hardly obtain credit. In truth, I cannot but confeſs, that 
ſome degree of ineredulity was mingled with curioſity on 
this occaſion ; and the deſire of aſcertaining fo marin 
a fact was my greateſt inducement to be a Peer. | 


2 war which had commenced in this province in Au- 
guſt was not compleatly finiſhed by the month of October, 
although the Rajah had left the country, and joined the army 
of the Mahrattas under Madajee Scindia. The ſtrong 
fortreſs of Bidjegur yet held out againſt the troops com- 
manded by Major Popham ; and I was happy to receive the 
commands of Mr. Haſtings to proceed to Bidjegur to make 
drawings of that, and of the fort of Lutteefpoor on the 

h 


ArTER paſſing the open country, (the cultivation of 
which had ſuffered but in a mall degree from the recent 
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diſturbances) the traveller enters the jungles or woods, 
which ſurronnd the fort of Lutteefpoor. The woods are 
chiefly compoſed of Bamboos, which come cloſe to the walls 
of the fort, and are ſo very thick as in ſome parts to be im- 
penetrable. The fort is built of ſtone, with the walls flanked 
with round towers, and 1s in a ruinous ſtate. Two miles 
from the fort is a high and difficult rocky pals, at the top of 
which the country continues level and flat, until nearly 
within three or four miles of Bidjegur, when it ſinks, and 
there appears a natural foſſe ſurrounding the extremity of the 
mountain, and the view is terminated in a low ſwampy country, 
which, in the time of the rains, 1s overflowed. Between 
Lutteefpoor and Bidjegur are conſiderable woods, intermixed 
with cultivated ground, and a few villages. Bidjegur 1s fifty 
miles from Benares, and the fort is ſeated on the top of a 
high mountain, covered from its baſe to its ſummit with 
wood. This 1s the laſt of a long range of mountains, which, 
at this place, rudely decline to the plain. Here I enjoyed 
an opportunity which falls to the lot of but few profeſſional 
men in my line; I mean that of obſerving the military ope- 
rations of a ſiege. The camp was formed nearly four miles 
from the fort : there was, however, a rock about the heighth 
of the top of the mountains, and within gun ſhot, command. 
ing one face of the fort, which was ſquare. From this ſta- 
tion the walls were battered ; and, after a practicable breach 


was made, the garriſon thought fit to ſurrender. In the gar- 


riſon were found the mother and other female relatives of 
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Cheyt Sing, to whom every delicate attention was paid. A 
View of Bidjegur, taken on the ſpot, is ſubjoined. 


Soox after Bidjegur was taken, preparations were made 
for the departure of the party attending the Governor Gene- 
ral; and towards the end'of December we ſailed, and arrived 
at Bauglepoor early in January, 1782. As at this place it 
was my intention to remain for ſome time, I took my leave 
for the preſent of-the gentlemen attending the Governor Ge- 
neral, who, in the ſpace of two months out of the ſix ſince 
we had left Calcutta, had been witneſs to a revolt that had 
nearly ſhaken the'Britiſh power in India to its baſe; but, by 
the vigorous exertions of the officers, ſeconded by the cou- 
rage and- perſeverance of the troops, under a well regulated 
plan for the recovery. of the power of the Eaſt India Com- 
pany, every thing "terminated in a manner that ſerved to 
impreſs the powers then at war with the Engliſh with the moſt 
formidable opinion of the vigour and energy of the Britiſh 
government. The conduct and gallantry of both officers and 
troops, in the hour of their utmoſt diſtreſs, were not im- 
probably a means of facilitating the permanent peace with 
the Mahratta powers, and particularly with Madajee Scindia, 
which immediately followed. 


Soo after the departure of the gentlemen, about the 
end of January, Mr. Cleveland propoſed to me to accom- 
pany him through a part of the diſtrict into the hills; to 
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which I readily acceded; and early in February we ſet out on a 
tour through a part of the country called the Jungle Terry, to 
the weſtward of Bauglepoor. This interior part of the coun- 
try conſiſts of much wood, intermixed with cultivated 
ground, and many villages, chiefly inhabited by huſband- 
men. Among others, I could not but notice the village of 
Barkope, adjacent to which are many hills, riſing almoſt to 
the conſequence of mountains, and every one of them 1s 1n- 
ſulated by the plain country. The appearance of this part 
of the country is very ſingular, having immenſe maſſes of 
ſtone piled one on another; from the interſtices of which are 
very large timber trees growing out, in ſome places over- 
ſhadowing the whole of the rocks: the trees are of various 
kinds. In many of theſe rocks I found the teek, a timber 
remarkable for its hardneſs and ſize; and this accompanied 
with the mango, no leſs remarkable for its ſoftneſs, and 
which produces the fine fruit of that name. The tamarind 
and other trees are alſo produced here. On ſome of the 
higheſt of theſe hills I obſerved durgaws, or burial places, 
with little chapels annexed, belonging to the Muſſulmans. 


In the courſe of our journey Mr. Cleveland received an 
invitation from ſome principal hill chiefs, to the ceremony 
of an annual ſacrifice, which he accepted; and after the 
buſineſs was executed which brought him into this part of 
his diſtrict, we proceeded to the village on the mountain 
where the ceremony was to take place, The people from 
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whom Mr. Cleveland had received the invitation reſide in 
a range of hills which lie to the ſouth and to the weſtward 
of Bauglepoor, extending ſouth to the back of Rajemahel. 
It has been conjectured by ſome (how well founded I know 
not) that this people are the aboriginal natives of the coun- 
try. They have manners certainly different from the Hin- 
doos, being neither divided into caſts nor tribes, and eating 
of every ſpecies of proviſion which the followers of Bramah 
cannot, as they are limited in this article according to their 
caſt. As it 1s extremely difficult to decide on the claims of 
different tribes to antiquity, I could not help ſuſpeRing that 
theſe may have been formerly no other than the outcaſts 
from the Hindoos, who forming themſelves into a ſociety in 
the receſſes of the country, and poſting themſelves in the 
more mountainous parts, to prevent being ſurprized, occa- 
fionally iſſued to commit depredations on the defenceleſs 
people in the plains. On this account, indeed, they became 
ſo formidable, that the Hindoo, Mooriſh, and afterwards 
the Engliſh governments, have at all times been under the 
neceſſity of ſtationing troops, to check their inroads. Like 
thoſe of all other ſavages, their incurſions have been merely 
predatory, and what they ſeize is by ſurprize. They gene- 
rally entered the villages at night, and, murdering the hul- 
bandmen, drove off the cattle, and then ſecured themſelves in - 
their fortreſſes in the hills. As they were only armed with 
bows and arrows and a ſabre, they were unable either to 
attack or to withſtand regular troops with fire arms. By 
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lying in wait like a tyger in the woods, they frequently cut off 
the traveller or ſtragglers, and from parties which had been ſent 
to chaſtiſe them nor could they, at any time, be induced to 
reform from their horrid practices, by the moſt vigorous 
exertions of the military againſt them, until the time Mr. 
Cleveland was placed at the head of the diſtrict, whoſe judg- 
ment ſuggeſted a plan, which a ſhort time afterwards was 
carried into effect with the happieſt ſucceſs. 


IT was the humanity of that gentleman, added to the 
deſire of improving the revenue of this part of his diſtri 
for the Company's benefit, that induced him to venture 
into the hills, alone and unarmed, where he convened ſome 
of the principal Chiefs; and after the fulleſt aſſurance of 
his moſt peaceable intentions and good-will towards them, 
he invited them to viſit him at his reſidence at Bauglepoor. 
The confidence which he manifeſted in their honour, by 
truſting to it for his perſonal ſafety, effectually gained their 
eſteem, and ſome time after a deputation of their Chiefs waited 
on him. By a variety of attentions, by little preſents, and 
acts of perſonal kindneſs, he fo ſubdued their ferocious ſpirits, 
that they promiſed to deſiſt entirely from their uſual depre- 
dations; and returning to their families and their people, the 
whole body became earneſt to be perſonally introduced to 
this humane and benevolent ſtranger. Mr. Cleveland had by 
this time digeſted his plan, which he brought forwards by 
degrees, and whatever he propoſed they inſtantly agreed to. 


N 
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He ſent preſents to their wives, and wherever he ſaw he careſſed 
their children, decorating them with beads; and to their Chiefs 
he preſented medals, as a mark of his friendſhip, and as a re- 
ward for their improving civilization. At length, when he found 
them prepared for the accompliſhment of his plan, he ordered 
cloaths to be made, like thoſe of the Seapoys in the Company's 
ſervice for a few, he furniſhed them with firelocks, and they 
became regularly drill'd. Vain of their newly acquired know- 
ledge, theſe ne ſoldiers ſoon imparted the enthuſiaſm to the reſt 
of the nation, who earneſtly petitioned for the ſame diſtinction. 
Thus, at their own requeſt, a battalion was formed for the pre- 
{ervation of good order, and in leſs than two years, he had a fine 
corps of theſe people embodied, for the expreſs purpoſe of pre- 
ſerving from injury the very country that had for centuries 
before been the ſcene of their depredations. A camp was formed 
for a corps of a thouſand men, three miles from Bauglepoor, 
where their families reſided with them, and where ſtrict military 
diſcipline was obſerved. Thus the ingenuity, addreſs, and 
humanity of one man effected, in the ſpace of little more than 
two years, more than could even have been hoped for from 
the utmoſt exertions of military ſeverity. 


AFTER leaving the village of Barkope, which 1s nearly in 
the centre of the Jungleterry, and travelling through the flat 
country, croſſing a ſmall river, we entered the hills, which 


are covered with wood, and from the ſummits of ſeveral had 


beautiful and extenſive proſpects, moſtly diverſified by the 
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meandering of the Ganges, and by the varied face of the 
country, to a great extent, from the eaſtern ſhore. 


Tuovon the ſpace which we travelled in this route was not 
great, the ſerpentine road, the cloſeneſs of the woods, and, in 
many places, the extreme ſteepneſs of the hills occaſioned con- 
ſiderable heat and fatigue. On the ſecond day of our journey, 
we arrived at the village on the hill, where the ceremony was 
to take place: here Mr. Cleveland was received with every mark 
of reſpect and affection by the chiefs who were already aſſem- 
bled, and even the women and the children contended who 
ſhould be the moſt forward in expreſſing their regard. 


Tun had built a ſmall open hut in the village, purpoſely 
for his reception, and the following morning every perſon in 
the neighbourhood was collected to be preſent at the annual 


ſacrifice. 


THz ceremony took place about nine o'clock, Before a 
ſmall hut, and about ſix feet from the ground, was raiſed a kind 
of altar made of bamboos. The grand ſacrifice was preceded 
by the decolation of a kid and a cock, the heads of which were 
thrown upon the altar, and there remained : little attention 
however was paid to this part of the ceremony by any of the 
party preſent. An hour or more afterwards, we were 


appriſed that the principal rite was about to be performed, 
N 2 
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and we repaired in conſequence, without loſs of time, to the 
place of rendezvous, 


Tre people had purchaſed a fine large buffaloe, which 
they had fattened, and were now dragging with ropes, by the 
horns, towards the ſpot where the kid and the cock had been 
already ſacrificed. The animal was brought, with much dif- 
ficulty, to the place of ſacrifice, where the chief of the village 
attended : he was perfectly naked, except a cloth round his 
middle, and held a large and bright ſabre in his hand. The 
place round the altar was ſoon crowded with people; men, 
women, and children attended, and the young men were all 
perfectly naked. To prevent the eſcape of the animal, they 
firſt ham-ſtringed him, and then began the dreadful opera- 
tion. The chief ſtood on the left ſide of the animal, and with 
his ſabre ſtriking the upper part of the neck, near to the ſhoul- 
der, muſt have given exquiſite pain to the poor animal, who 
expreſſed it with great violence, by writhing, bellowing, and 
ſtruggling with thoſe that held him ; indeed, their utmoſt 
exertions were ſcarcely ſufficient to prevent him from breaking 
away. This horrid buſineſs continued for the ſpace of more 
than a quarter of an hour, before the ſpine of the neck was 
cut through. When the animal fell, the Melchiſadeck of the 
day ſtill continued his work, and it was ſome time before the 
head was perfectly ſeparated. Previous to the laſt ſtroke, he 
ſeemed to pauſe, and an univerſal ſilence reigned : when this 
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was given, he ſtood perfectly erect, and, by raiſing the arm 
which held the ſabre to the utmoſt extenſion, ſeemed to give 
the ſignal to the multitude, who ruſh'd in and began ſcooping up 
the blood of the animal, which had liberally flowed from him on 
the ground. This they drank up, mixed as it was with the duſt 
and loam, and beſmeared each other with their hands. Bodies 
of them ruſhed over bodies, and rolling in confuſed heaps, 
they appeared like an aſſemblage of demons or bacchanals in 
their moſt frantic moments. The body was next cut to pieces, 
and devoured; the head, however, was reſerved, as thoſe of the 
kid and the cock: ſo various are men in their conceptions 
concerning what may be moſt acceptable to the Deity. After 
the completion of this ſacrifice, they retired to their ſeveral 
habitations in parties, and began the rejoicing of the day, 
which, indeed, was devoted to univerſal revelling and intoxi- 
cation; and I could have wiſhed, for the honour of the fair 
ſex, that theſe latter exceſſes had been confined to the men. 
Aſter the rites of Bacchus had far exceeded the bounds of tem- 
perance, thoſe who were capable of ſuſtaining an erect poſition 
began dancing, men and women promiſcuouſly; others, in 
parties, roared out their extravagant joy in ſuch ſtrains, as 
may be ſuppoſed adapted to the preſent ſtate of the performers ; 
and the night concluded with a dead filence. 


MR. Cleveland did not remain long after the performance 
of the ceremony; we therefore proceeded on our journey back 
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to Bauglepoor, and on the following day arrived at Deogur, 
a ſmall village, famous for the reſort of Hindoo pilgrims, 
this being a ſacred ſpot. There are five curious Pagodas here, of 
perhaps the very oldeſt conſtruction to be found in India. They 
are ſimply pyramids, formed by putting ſtone on ſtone, the 
apex 1s cut off at about one ſeventh of the whole height of the 
complete pyramid, and four of them have ſmall ornamental 
buildings on the top, evidently of more modern work, which 
are finiſhed by an ornament made of copper, and gilt, perfectly 
reſembling the trident of the Greek Neptune. Theſe Pagodas 
have each a ſmall chamber in the center of twelve feet ſquare, 
with a lamp, hanging over the Lingham*. The paſlage to 
it is exactly of a heighth and width ſufficient to admit one 
perſon. This chamber can have no light from without, but 
what enters from the door and through the paſlage. 


AT Deogur multitudes of pilgrims are ſeen, who carry 
the water of the Ganges to the weſtern ſide of the pen- 
inſula of India. The water is carried in large flaſks or 
bottles, holding nearly five quarts each, ſuſpended at either 
end of a bamboo, which reſts upon the ſhoulders. A con- 
ſiderable trade is carried on by theſe people, and the price ot 


the holy water bears a proportion to the diſtance of the place 
where it is ſold from the river. 


* The Linzham is the great object of ſuperſtition among the followers of 
Brahmah, it being the general ſymbol of renovative nature. 
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Our return was ſo nearly in the direction in which we 
came, that no opportunity was offered for any new obſervations; 
indeed this part of the country does not abound in objects of 
curioſity. In the great famine which raged through Indoſtan in 
the year 1770, and the ravages of which were particularly felt 
in every part of Bengal, the Jungleterry is ſaid to have ſuffered 
greatly. I have underſtood that it was before this time highly 
cultivated, and filled with induſtrious huſbandmen and manu- 
facturers, and the population was eſtimated at more than 
eighteen thouſand people. It is, however, at preſent reduced to 
a few hundreds, great numbers having been cut off by famine, 
and others having emigrated in ſearch of food. The ſilence 
that reigns here, owing to this depopulation, ſpreads a melan- 
choly over the mind of the traveller, and for miles together, 
nothing is heard but the ſcreams of the cormorant, nor is the 
trace of any footſteps found but thoſe of the wild elephant. 
On my return to Bauglepoor, converſing on this ſubject with 
my friend, I mentioned the popular impreſſions that had gone 
forth at, and after that melancholy period, and expreſſing my 
feelings on the ſubject, not without ſeverity againſt ſome 
leading characters, then in Bengal, and who had been 
accuſed of taking advantage of the public diſtreſs for the 
accumulation of large private fortunes; he with his uſual 
candour and regard to juſtice, explained the conduct of certain 
gentlemen, who had very unjuſtly ſuffered in their character, 
by malignant inſinuations, and ſhewed me, from the archives 
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of the diſtrict, written documents collected at the time, 
which convinced me that the gentlemen, who then reſided 
in public characters at Moorſhedabad, and at Bauglepoor, and 
other ſurrounding diſtricts, where the famine raged in its utmoſt 
violence, had taken and employed every means that liberality 
and benevolence, under the direction of ability, could poſſibly 
ſuggeſt for the preſervation of the poor, and many of them at 
the expence of their own private fortunes. I ſhould not have 
touched upon this ſubject, but from a motive of ſtrict juſtice, 
as few perſons have had an opportunity of inſpecting the 


proofs and records which Mr. Cleveland indulged me with a 
ſight of. 


. 


. 


The Author returns to Calcutta - Seized with a dangerous 
Illneſs Recovery - Proceeds on a new Tour Route from 
Calcutta to Allahabad —Deſcription of the Fort and Town 
—Cawnpoor— Lucknow, Deſcription of that City—Palace 
of the Nabob— Journey to Fyzabad and Oud—Deſcription 
of the City of Fyzabad—Palace of Swjah ul Dowlah— 
Oud, Sc. 


AF TER remaining about four months at Bauglepoor, 
having completed my buſineſs, I proceeded for Calcutta, 
where I arrived on the 15th of May, 1782, and immediately 
after proceeded in thoſe works I had undertaken. The 
extreme heat at this ſeaſon, however, added to an aſſiduous 
application to my profeſſion, threw me into a violent fever ; 
and, after my recovery from the diſeaſe, I continued very 
weak for a long time. 


Ix this ſtate of debility I had it frequently in contempla- 
tion to proceed to Europe; but the cool weather returning 
towards the end of November, my ſtrength and vigour gra- 
dually returned with it. I felt all my curioſity revived; and 
once more reſolved to indulge my inclination to viſit other 
parts of India, With this view, I explained to the Governor 
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General my wiſhes to viſit Agra, &c. &c, and I had the 
honour of receiving his ſanction, and that of the Council. 
On the 10th of January, 1783, I began my journey by land, 
paſſing once more through Moorſhedabad, Bauglepoor, 
Mongheir, and Patna, to Benares. As I had not ſtopped at 
any of the above places, except Bauglepoor, where I re- 
mained only one day, I found myſelf conſiderably fatigued 
by a journey of nearly five hundred miles, in a pallankeen; 
I therefore determined to reſt at Benares, and was happy to 
receive the civilities of Mr. Markham, the Reſident, a gen- 
tleman univerſally known for his liberality and accompliſh- 
ments, 


Havinc prolonged my ſtay four days, and finding my- 
ſelf perfectly recruited, I purſued my journey, and ar- 
rived at Allahabad on the ſecond day after I left Benares. 
This is the point of confluence of the two great rivers Jumna 
and Ganges; and between the eaſtern boundaries of the 
Jumna and the weſtern boundaries of the Ganges 1s the 
country known by the name of Dooab, or a country lying 
between two rivers, the whole of which is eſteemed very fer- 
tile. Immediately at the point is the fort of Allahabad, 
built entirely of ſtone, by the great Emperor Acbar; and 
commanding, from its ſituation, the navigation of both 
rivers; a circumſtance which ought to make it a place of 
conſequence, although it is now left to ruin. It is built in 
the old ſtyle of fortification, with walls flanked by round 
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and ſquare towers; and that which is called the Agra gate, 
pointing towards Agra, is very handſome, being ornamented 
with many ſmall pavilions on the top; and having within 
the exterior gate two other gates, which were formerly ſe- 
cured with portcullies. The fort covers a conſiderable 
ſpace of ground, and muſt have required a great number of 
men for 1ts protection. Within the walls of the fort are 
large areas; in one of which I obſerved a ſmall monument 
over the tomb of an Engliſh officer; the inſcription, how- 
ever, was nearly defaced. Theſe areas are now no more 
than heaps of ruins, chiefly covered with the duſt of the 
crumbled buildings. This was one of the many fortreſſes 
that extended nearly in a line from Lahore to Chunar Gur, 
on the Ganges, all of which were raiſed by Acbar, and muſt 
have ſecured the empire from the confines of Perſia to the 
borders of Bengal. Without the fort is what is called the 
city; conſiſting, however, merely of thatched huts, and 
with ſcarcely a veſtige of any conſiderable houſe remaining. 
This place is now in the poſſeſſion of Aſoph ul Dowlah, 
Nabob of Oud: it was, for ſome time, the reſidence of the 
preſent Great Mogul, the unfortunate Shah Allum, after his 
unſucceſsful attack, and his loſs of the battles of Geriah and 
Buxar, where he attended the late Nabob Sujah ul Dowlah, 
and on the loſs of which he threw himſelf on the protection 
of the Engliſh, by whoſe influence and power Allahabad 
and the adjoining province of Korah were allotted him for 


his ſupport. 
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 DuRING a ſtay of three days I made ſeveral drawings of 
the fort, and then proceeded to Cawnpoor, a large military 
ſtation on the Ganges. This 1s a cantonment for a brigade, 
amounting, on the war eſtabliſhment, to ten thouſand men ; 
and may be conſidered as a great encampment, the men 
living in huts with their families inſtead of tents, 


CRrosSSING the Ganges at this place, I continued my pro- 
greſs to Lucknow, where I arrived on the 25th of January. 
The diſtance from Calcutta to this place is commonly ſaid to 
be, by the route through Benares, nearly nine hundred 
miles; but this eſtimate is certainly too great. Major Ren- 
nell, whoſe authority muſt be conſidered as abſolute, deter- 
mines it to be 650 miles, by the neareſt road. It 1s well 
known that this city 1s at preſent the capital of the pro- 
vince of Oud, and the reſidence of Aſoph ul Dowlah, 
the Nabob, who is alſo Vizier of the remaining part of the 
empire of the Great Mogul. The city is extenſive, but 
meanly built: the houſes are chiefly mud walls, covered with 
thatch, and many conſiſt entirely of mats and bamboos, and 
are thatched with leaves of the cocoa nut, palm tree, and 
ſometimes with ſtraw. Very few, indeed, of the houſes of 
the natives are built with brick : the ſtreets are crooked, nar- 
row, and the worſt I have ſeen in India. In the dry ſeaſon 
the duſt and heat are intolerable ; in the rainy ſeaſon the mire 
is ſo deep, as to be ſcarcely paſſable; and there are a great 
number of elephants, belonging to the Nabob and the great 
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men of his court, which are continually paſſing the ſtreets, 
either to the palace, or to the river, to the great danger 
and annoyance of the foot paſſenger, as well as the infe- 
rior claſs of ſhopkeepers. The comforts, the convenience, 
or the property of this claſs of people are, indeed, little 
attended to, either by great men or their ſervants; the 
elephant himſelf is frequently known to be infinitely more 
attentive to them as he paſſes, and to children in particular. 


THE palace of the Nabob is on a high bank, near to the 
river, and commanding an extenſive view both of the 
Goomty and the country on the eaſtern ſide. A ſmall part 
of it was raiſed by the late Nabob Sujah ul Dowlah, the fa- 
ther of Aſoph ul Dowlah. It has, however, been greatly 
extended by the preſent prince, who has erected large courts 
within the walls, and a durbar, where he receives publickly 
all perſons that are preſented. This durbar is a range of 
three arcades, parallel to each other, and ſupported by co- 
lumns in the Mooriſh ſtyle: the ceiling, and the whole of this, 
1s beautifully gilt, and painted with ornaments and flowers. 
It is aſcended by ſteps from a flower garden, laid out in the 
ſame manner as we ſee in Indian paintings, which are all in 
ſquare plats, in which are planted flowers of the ſtrongeſt 
ſcent; ſo ſtrong, indeed, as to be offenſive at firſt to the 
nerves of a European. The exterior of the building 1s not 
to be commended: it reminded me of what I had imagined 
might be the ſtyle of a Baron's caſtle in Europe, about the 
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twelfth century. Cloſe to the palace, divided by a narrow 
dirty or duſty road, is a garden, lately made by the Nabob, 
walled round, and at each angle is a grand pavilion, built 
of brick, and covered with chunam or ſtucco, and then 
painted with ornaments, which at a little diſtance has a rich 
effect. 1 have introduced a View of the Palace: on the fore- 
ground of the picture is one of the pavilions, and on a high 
bank is a moſque, with two minarets; and adjoining is a 
durgaw, or burial place, with a view of the river. The 
picture from which the print was engraved was painted on 


the ſpot. 


LY 


As at this time Major Brown was appointed on an embaſ- 
ſy to Mirza Shuffy Khawn, and was to proceed immediately 
on his miſſion through a part of the country which I intended 
to viſit, I wrote to that gentleman, ſignifying my wiſhes to 
accompany him; as I knew that under the protection of his 
public charatter I ſhould experience no inconvenience from 
the ſuſpicions of the people with reſpect to my purſuits; and 
as in his anſwer I found he was not to be at Etawah until the 
ninth of February, I determined, in the interim, to make a 
journey to Fyzabad and the ancient city of Oud. I was aſ- 
ſiſted in this by Mr. Briſtow, the then Reſident at Lucknow; 
and immediately. on the receipt of Major Brown's letter I ſet 
out on my journey, and arrived at Fyzabad on the ſecond 
day; a diſtance” of forty coſs, or eighty Engliſh miles, in a 
ſouth-eaſt direction. As the Refident at Lucknow had writ- 
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ten to an officer in the ſervice of the Nabob, reſiding at 
Fyzabad, I was received at my entrance into the city by a 
perſon, who was ordered to ſhew the pallankeen bearers to a 
ſmall houſe in a large garden, which vas allotted for my 
accommodation during my ſtay. 


THE city of Fyzabad is of conſiderable extent, and ap- 
pears to contain a great number of people, chiefly of the 
loweſt claſs; for the court being removed to Lucknow, 
drew after it the great men, and the moſt eminent of the 
merchants, bankers, and ſhroffs, or money-changers. Theſe 
laſt are perſons in all the towns, and even villages, who 
make large ſums by their knowledge of the exchange, which 
in India is in a ſtate of conſtant fluctuation, to the great 
injury of the poor and the induſtrious. 


Tu private luxury and vices of the Muſſulman princes 
too frequently reduce them to a ſtate of real poverty, even 
with large revenues; and too often they delegate to artful, de- 
ſigning, and avaricious characters, the management and 
concerns of the ſtate, and become virtually the plunderers 
inſtead of the parents of their ſubjects. Theſe men, eager 
after their own private gain, and knowing well that their 


conduct will not bear the blaze of day, connive at any vil- 


lainy that may be acted by thoſe of inferior degree; many 
of whom are, indeed, their attual agents. Thus 1t 1s that 
the people at large retain no real regard for their governors, 
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and the natural conſequence is, that the princes are frequent- 
ly left, in the hour of diſtreſs, quite deſtitute of ſupport, and 
an eaſy prey to any invader. 


In the city of Fyzabad there are remains of many hand- 
ſome brick buildings. That in which I reſided has a large 
and beautiful pavilion over the gateway or principal entrance. 
The aſcent is by a narrow ſtair-caſe, which leads to three 
open rooms, commanding the whole city on the one fide, 
and on the other the garden and a vaſt extent of country, 


with a view of the river Gogra, which 1s not far diſtant, and 


which 1s here a large river. Oppoſite the gate 1s a moſque, 
(built by the late Nabob) with three domes; the center one 


is very large. The form of theſe domes is perfectly that of 


an egg ſet on its point: the apparent want of firmneſs at the 
baſe has, however, a very unpleaſant effect on the ſpettator ; 
and however difficult it may have been for the architect to 
produce, the conſideration of this circumſtance does not 
make amends for the evident want of elegance, nay almoſt of 


propriety. 


SOON after my arrival I was waited upon by a perſon 
from the mother of the preſent Nabob, accompanied with a 
number of diſhes of various curries, and pillaws, for my 
refreſhment after the fatigue of my journey, and compli- 
ments in the Mooriſh ſtyle; indeed, ſo high and dignified, 
that I could have almoſt fancied myſelf tranformed into an 
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Indian Nabob. After returning my reſpetts in the humbleſt 
ſtyle, and having taken my repaſt, which indeed was ex- 
cellent, (and would have been better, had it been accompa- 
nied with a glaſs or two of good wine inſtead of water) I 
proceeded to view the city and the remains of the palace, 
built by the late Nabob Sujah ul Dowlah. This is a vaſt 
building, covering a great extent of ground, having ſeveral 
areas or courts, and many ſeparate buildings in them. In 
the inner court are the remains of the durbar, or hall of 
public audience; an elegant building on the ſame plan as 
that already mentioned 1n the palace at Lucknow, but much 
richer: the painting and gilding greatly gone to decay. 
There are many other buildings deſigned for offices, or 
other accommodations. Within an interior court is a large 
extent of building, the principal front of which is on the 
banks of the river; and when 1t was firſt raiſed muſt have 
been very handſome. This was the part deſigned for the 
domeſtic habitation of the Nabob. Adjoining are other 
buildings, deſigned for the Zananah, and in which are the 
remnants of the gardens. The grand entrance to the pa- 
lace is through a large and handſome gate, the ſuperſtruc- 
ture of which was a place of arms, and there is ſtill a guard 
kept in it. On the top of the gate was the ſituation of the 
nobut, (a great drum) which is an appendage of royalty in 
India, and when beaten is heard over a great city. The 
nobut is uſually beaten at ſun-riſe and ſun-ſet. Nearly 
adjoining Fyzabad are the remains of the very ancient city 
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of Oud, which is ſaid to have been the firſt imperial city of 
Hindoſtan, and to have been built by their hero Kriſhen. 
In Colonel Dowe's tranſlation of Feritſha's hiſtory, it is 
mentioned as the capital of a great kingdom, one thouſand 
two hundred and nine years previous to the Chriſtian Ara; 
and it is frequently mentioned in the famous Hindoo work in 
Shanſcrite; (the learned language of the Bramins) the Maha- 
beret, under the name of Adjudea. Whatever may have been 
its former magnificence, however, no traces are now left. It 
is ſeated at preſent on the banks of the Gogra; but, in all 
probability, many years back was at a conſiderable diſtance 
from it, it being in a line with Fyzabad; for, not many 
years ſince, upon the building of the palace, Sujah ul Dow- 
lah is ſaid to have daily offered up prayers that the river 
might flow nearer it, which 1t now compleatly does, waſh- 
ing the walls of the principal front.“ At this place and 
Fyzabad I remained a few days to complete my draw- 
ings, and returned to Lucknow by the ſame route as I 


came. The country I had paſſed through from Allaha- 


bad to Lucknow, and thence to Fyzabad, has the ſame 


general character, and there are very few elevations to 
be ſeen in it that are conſiderable. It is in a moderate 
ſtate of cultivation; in ſome parts better than others ; but 


* Oud is conſidered as a place of ſanctity, and the Hindoos conſe- 
quently perform pilgrimages thither, continually, from all quarters of 
India. 
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where it is neglected, it is evidently more from the want 
of property in the people, than the natural ſterility of the 
country, which, on the contrary, I believe to be capable of 
producing the fineſt crops. The villages, of which there are 
many, ſome are comfortable in their appearance, and others 
apparently diſtreſſed. After leaving the flouriſhing diſtrict of 


Benares, I could not help viewing with a melancholy con- 


cern the miſerable appearance of all the territories which 


were under the abſolute direction of Muſlulman tyrants. 
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Journey to Etaya—Deſcription of that Place — Jeſwontnagur 
O Kraine —Shekoabad — Fyrozabad — Etamadpoor — Shah 
Dara—Agra—Magnficent Rums—Arrival at the Camp of 
the Nabob Mirza Shuffy Khawn—A venerable Chief who had 

ſerved under Koul: Khan Mauſoleum of Achar—Taje 
Mahael— Futtypoor Sicri - Fortreſs of Gaulior Return to 
Lucknow. 


O N the 1oth of February I ſet out on my journey to join 
Major Brown at Etaya. As I travelled by a ſet of pallan- 
keen bearers to the number of fifteen, and which had no 
relief heyond their own ſet, my ſtages became ſhort ; parti- 
cularly ſo, as I was now encumbered with baggage, carrying 
with me a tent, and all the articles for cooking, &c. the number 
of ſervants neceſſary for dreſſing proviſions, &c. makes the train 
even of an individual conſiderable. On the 13th I arrived 
at the encampment of Major Brown, his tent being pitched 
cloſe to the town of Etaya. The road to this place runs 
weſtward from Lucknow, and the Ganges is croſſed nearly 
midway, and at this ſeaſon of the year is in many places 
fordable: there is a fordable ſtream alſo to the weſtward of 
the Ganges, called Callinuddie, which, however, in the time 
of the periodical rains is a conſiderable river. The country 
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from Lucknow to Etaya is in a moderate ſtate of cultivation, 
but the villages are poor. Etaya is ſituated on a very high 
bank of the river Jumna, the ſides of which conſiſt of what 
in India is called concha, which is originally ſand, but the 
conſtant action of the ſun in the dry ſeaſon forms it almoſt 
into a vitrification. Many parts of the banks are ſixty feet 
high. On the top, near to the river, are the remains of a 
fort: the town itſelf is all built on the heights, which, as it 
approaches the river, 1s divided into a variety of ſeparate 
hills by deep ravines, made by the rains. The Jumna is at 
this place a large river, in which are many iſlands of ſand, 
that are overflowed in the time of the floods. The town is 
large, but very wretched, having but two tolerable houſes 
In it. 


On the 15th we moved forward to Jeſwontnagur, ſix coſs 
from Etaya, or near twelve Engliſh miles. It ſhould be ob- 
ſerved in this place, that the Indian meaſure of a coſs is leſs 
than in Bengal, the latter being nearly two Engliſh miles; 
but in the upper parts of Hindoſtan, ſcarcely more than one 
and a half, as may be ſeen on the ſcale in the map. The 
country from Etaya to this place 1s very little cultivated ; 
the villages are not populous, and the few inhabitants ap- 
pear very wretched. 


Ox the 16th we halted at O'Kraine, ſix coſs further, al- 
moſt at the termination of the Nabob of Oud's country. 
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THROUGH the whole of the laſt day's journey I ob- 
ſerved ſcarcely a ſpot in cultivation; the villages, of which 
there are ſeveral, were in ruins, and the whole preſented al- 
moſt one uninterrupted ſcene of deſolation. On the laſt 
day's march we met a few unfortunate people paſſing down 
into the provinces, in order actually to avoid being ſtarved, 
begging their way. The ſervants we had brought from 
Bengal with us appearing clean, healthy, and chearful, per- 
haps rendered the appearance of theſe poor people the more 
wretched, 


ON the 17th I arrived at Shekoabad, which takes its name 
from Dara Sheko, the eldeſt and moſt unfortunate ſon of 
the Emperor Shah Jehan, who, in the conteſt for the empire 
with Aurungzebe, his youngeſt brother, was defeated, hunt- 
ed down like a wild beaſt, and at laſt taken. When a pri- 
ſoner, he was {tripped and ſeated on an elephant, for the 
deriſion of a conquering army, and was at laſt unmercifully 
murdered. From O'Kraine to this place there are ſome few 
ſpots of cultivated ground; and the richneſs and fulneſs of 
the grain ſufficiently ſhew what the whole of the country 1s 
capable of producing, were 1t in cultivation. 


DuRiNG this day's march our courſe lay through two vil- 
lages, which were better and cleaner than thoſe we had be- 
fore paſſed. To the right and the left of our road were 
many ruined villages; and on every hillock, or riſing ground, 
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are mud forts, or their ruins. This town (for, on the com- 
pariſon with what we had paſſed ſince leaving Etaya, it may 
be ſo called) has a conſiderable number of people, and the 
14 adjacent ground is in cultivation. I found here the remains 
"1 of a hunting ſeat, built by Dara Sheko, . and a tank be- 
4 longing to it: from the ruins it muſt have been large. Ad- 


| | Joining the tank is a ſmall grove of palm and other trees; 
pl but, except theſe, there are no trees in the neighbourhood ; 
| nor 1s there any water but from a few wells, and the above- 
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mentioned tank, which was nearly dry when I ſaw it. There 
are conſiderable remains of other buildings, in and about the 
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town, ſome of them apparently on a large ſcale. 
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Wr continued our route, for fix coſs, to Fyrozabad, which 
. is a conſiderable village. Between Shekoabad and Fyroz- 
1 abad are a few ſpots of cultivated ground. This village 
0 takes its name from the Purgunnah, which is a ſmall diſtrict 
| | within a larger: it was at this time in the hand of a Goſine, 
or Hindoo Religious; and as the ſpirit of the Hindoo go- 

vernment 1s favourable to agriculture in the higheſt degree, 
i this ſpot appeared a perfect garden. It muſt, indeed, be ob- 
ſerved, that although the Hindoo governors or proprietors, 
10 from the principle of avarice, may ſometimes diſtreſs, they 
do not deſtroy the endeavours of the poor, as the Muſſul- 
mans. For his protection, the Goſine had a camp formed 
100 in the neighbourhood, amounting to two thouſand men, 
| viell armed, and a ſmall park of artillery, in which I ſaw 
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two fine pieces of battering cannon. The perſons of the men, 
forming this little army, appeared to me remarkable for their 
manly beauty and ſtature, moſt of them being upwards of ſix 
feet in height, and their manners, whilſt I was in their camp, 
were extremely modeſt and attentive. On the following day 
we reached Etamadpoor, a diſtance of ſix coſs, but found in 
our journey that, upon leaving the Purgunnah of Firozeabad, 
the line was ſtrongly marked by the wild waſte that enſued. 


AT Etamadpoor 1s a ſmall building in the center of a large 
tank, the ſides of which are built up with ſtone, as is the 
center building, and a bridge of ſeveral arches, which com- 
municates with it from the ſide of the tank. Around the 
whole are large mounds of earth, formed from the exca- 
vations in making the tank. At this time there was but little 
water in it. | 


From this place we had a ſight of the ſpires of the once 
ſplendid and imperial city of Agra. 


On the 23d, at the diſtance of five coſs from Etamadpoor, 

we encamped on the Shah Darah, about a coſs on the eaſtern 

ſide of the river Jumna, oppoſite the city. The whole of this 

ſpot, as far as the eye can reach, is one general ſcene of 

ruined buildings, long walls, vaſt arches, parts of domes, 

and ſome very large buildings, as the Cuttera, built by 
9 
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the great Shah Heſt Khawn, in the - reign of Aurungzebe; 
here are alſo ſeveral Tombs. 


ALoxG the weſtern bank of the river are ſeen the ruined 
palaces of the great Omrahs, built in the time of Acbar 
Jehanguire, and Shah Jehan. A little farther, the city of 
Agra offers itſelf to the eye, with the great fort and palace, 
and the proſpect is terminated to the ſouth-weſt by that vaſt 


monument of eaſtern elegance, the Taje Mahel, built by the 
emperor Shah Jehan. 


Tx1s ſpot takes its name from Dara, a tent, and Shah, 
king or ſovereign, being the ſpot 'where the emperor's tent 
was firſt fixed, when he made his progreſs from Agra to the 


eaſtern provinces of the empire. It being the general cuſtom, 


from the time thedynaſty of the Moguls was fixed in India, under 
Acbar, that the emperor ſhould take the field in the ſummer 
months, with a large army, attended by the whole court, the 
bankers, and the artiſans, &c. Thus the camp became a great 


city under tents, and each trade had its ſeveral quarter allotted 
to them, the emperor's tent being in the center of the whole, 
ſurrounded by thoſe of the great officers of ſtate. 


Ox the 24th Major Brown was waited upon by Arafiab 
Khawn, an Omrah of high rank, from the Nabob Mirza 
Shuffeh Khawn, who lay encamped three coſs to the north- 
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weſt of Agra, and to whoſe camp we proceeded, croſſing the 
Jumna, and paſſed through a part of the city of Agra. On the 
following day we pitched our tents to the eaſtward of the 
Nabob's encampment, in a garden walled round, and which 
formerly was adorned with very conſiderable buildings, now 
in ruins; this was a work of Acbar for the accommodation of 
one of his daughters. 


Tur camp of Mirza Shuffeh extended over a great ſpace of 
ground, and more reſembled a great city than a camp, having 
ſhops of every denomination, retaining in part the character 
of the armies of the great emperors, only without their 
ſplendor. The camp was ſaid to contain forty thouſand men; 
but it appeared to me that the number was greatly exaggerated. 
This, however, ſhould be added, that every ſoldier, and every 
tradeſman and artificer, had his family with him. In the park 
of artillery were forty-two pieces of cannon of various calibers, 
Some of the largeſt guns were French pieces, and very fine 
ones; but the greater number were very indifferent, the metal 
much corroded, and the carriages rotten. It is not improbable 
that the tent of the Nabob might have been formerly an imperial 
one, being of crimſon velvet, embroidered in many parts with 
gold, and lined with ſilk. It was, however, much torn and 
moth-eaten, and had therefore no very ſplendid appearance., 


A rrw days after our arrival, I attended Major Brown to 
the Durbar of the Nabob, where we found the principal 
<7 
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commanders, amongſt whom were ſeveral old Perſian Chiefs, 
with beards depending to their girdles, and countenances 
of great dignity. One of the hoary Chiefs, I found by 
his converſation, had attended Nadir Shah, or Thomas 
Kouli Khan, when he made his famous expedition into 
Hindoſtan, in the year 1739, and had remained in India ſince 
that time. The old ſoldier's eye appeared in a flame when he 
mentioned his name, at the recollection of the actions and 
victories he had aſſiſted at, or been witneſs to, under his 
former commander. After the ceremony of reception, which 
was by touching the turban with the right hand, without 
riſing from their ſeats, we were deſired to fit, for which purpoſe 
there were old faſhioned chairs brought, which had formerly 
been rich in carved work and velvet, but were now greatly 
injured by the hand of time; otter and roſe-water were handed 
round, as a mark of diſtinction. The Nabob Mirza Shuffeh 
fat in the center of a ſemicircle, ſurrounded by his Chiefs, 
with an innumerable crowd of ſervants ſtanding behind. After 
remaining about half an hour, we retired. This was a viſit 
of ceremony, and the buſineſs of Major Brown's miſſion was 


not entered upon for many days afterwards, for, amongſt theſe 


people, delay ſeems a ſettled principle of etiquette, 


Wullstr we lay encamped at this place, I made daily ex- 
curſions to Agra and the neighbourhood, the weather at this 
ſeaſon greatly favouring my purſuits, Our journeys were 


ſhort, and were begun frequently between five and fix in the 


Y 
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morning, ſometimes earlier. I had the whole day for my 


ſtudies. The climate at this ſeaſon is delightful, the mornings 
clear and very cold, frequently froſty, in ſo much, that I have 
ſeen ſeveral tanks frozen entirely over; but in the middle of the 
day we generally found it very hot, I paſſed moſt of my days 
at Agra, making drawings either of the great fort or other 
buildings, moſt of which lay in ruins. 


Tur city of Agra is ſituated on the ſouth ſide of the river 
Jumna, which at this place 1s not fordable, and riſes imme- 
diately from the water, extending in a vaſt ſemicircle. It is 
ſuppoſed to be a place of high antiquity. The preſent city, 
however, was raiſed by the emperor Acbar, about 1566, and 


named from him Acbarabad, and was the principal ſeat of his 


government. The fort, in which 1s included the imperial 
palace, 1s of vaſt extent. A view of the fort is given, and is 
ſuch as will afford a general idea of the building and its 
ſituation. It is conſtructed of a red free ſtone, and it would 
appear to have been very ſtrong, when firſt raiſed, It origi- 
nally had a double wet ditch, of great width and depth, and 
well ſupplied from the river. T he fort was an iſland, formed 
by three ditches ; one face of it, that to the eaſtward, was 
waſhed to the foot of the walls by the river. The outer ditch 
is now totally ruined, the high road going through it, as may 
be obſerved in the Plate. The inner ditch 1s very bad in many 
places, and in ſeveral is quite dry. The city was encircled by 
2 wall and towers at a bow-ſhot diſtance from cach other, 
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SHan JEHAN, the grandſon of Acbar, diſhiking the ſituation. 
of Agra, from the exceſſive heats to which it was expoſed 
in the ſummer months, and defirous to raiſe a metropolis 
which ſhould bear his own name, built a great city adjoining 
the old one of Dehli, and named it Jehanabad; but the name, 
like the empire, is now nearly loſt. To people his new city, 
he is ſaid to have tranſported thither one half of the people of 


Agra, to the amount of upwards of five hundred thouſand. 
The ruins that immediately enſued in Agra, rendered it neceſ- 


ſary to erect, for the ſecurity of the people, another wall, 
forming a part of a circle within the old one; and this wall 


was built by Joy Singh, a Hindoo Raja in the ſervice of the 
emperor Aurungzebe. 


Tu whole ſpace between theſe two walls is one maſs of 
ruins. The inner wall is but in indifferent repair, and within 
it is eaſy to diſcern that it is chiefly compoſed from the ruined 
buildings, except, indeed, towards the Dehli gate of the fort, 
where 1s the great Musjud or Moſque, built of red ſtone, but 
greatly gone to decay. Adjacent to this ſpot is the Choke, or 
Exchange, which is now a mere ruin; and even the fort itſelf, 
from its having frequently changed its maſters, in the courſe 
of the laſt ſeventy years, is going rapidly to deſolation. It 
was taken by Colonel Polier, when that gentleman was in the 
ſervice of the Nabob Zoolfeccar ul Dowlah, better known by 
the name of Nedjif Khawn. In the eaſtern front of the fort 
was the imperial reſidence, built of white marble, covered on 


I 
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the top with plates of copper gilt, which to this day retain their 
full luſtre, and at no great diſtance there is a Moſque, built of the 
ſame beautiful materials, with copper ornaments and gilt. It was 


impoſſible to contemplate the ruins of this grand and venerable 


city, without feeling the deepeſt impreſſions of melancholy. 
Jam, indeed, well informed, that the ruins extend, along the 


banks of the river, not leſs than fourteen Engliſh miles. 


Tur palace of Dara Sheko, built by that prince, includes 
an extent of ground not leſs than the ſquare of Lincoln's-inn 
fields. It is dangerous even to walk among theſe ruins ; for at 
every ſtep, unleſs great care is taken, the paſſenger 1s liable 
to ſink through holes into the covered vaults, which are now 
the habitation of dangerous reptiles. The ſtreets in this 
city are very narrow, and evidently not laid out on any 
well directed plan. I went once to a Hummaum, or bath, 
which had formerly belonged to the palace of one of the great 
men of the court, as was plain from the expences that 
had been laid out on it; being lined with the fineſt coloured 
marbles, with many pieces of lapis lazuli introduced amongſt 
the ornaments, which were very beautiful, in the Mooriſh 
ſtyle, compoſed of moſaic and flowers; the imitations of 
the latter, I muſt add, were remarkably good. 


AT the diſtance of three coſs, or a little more, from Agra, 


on the great high road leading to Dehli, at a place called 
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Secundrii, ſtands the tomb of the emperor Acbar. This 
enormous building is ſeated in a garden, regularly planted 
both with foreſt and fruit-trees, and many flowering ſhrubs, 
and walled round, which is ſuppoſed to contain a ſpace of 
upwards of twenty Engliſh acres. The monument 1s raiſed in 
the center of the garden; it is a ſquare building, with gates in 
the center on each ſide, and great pavilions at the angles and 
over the gates: it conſiſts of five ſeveral ſtories, which gradually 


diminiſh with pavilions at each angle. The domes of the 


ſeveral pavilions are of white marble, the reſt of the building 1s 
of red ſtone, in parts intermixed with white marble. The 
fifth or upper ſtory 1s entirely of white marble, and has a range 
of windows running round each ſide, which are fret work, 
cut out of the ſolid ſlab. The pavilions that finiſh this ſtory 
are likewiſe of marble; theſe have been greatly damaged, as I 
was told, by lightning, and by an earthquake. One of the 
pavilions 1s quite gone, and the domes of the others are greatly 
injured. The inſide of this upper ſtory is curiouſly inlaid 
with black marble, expreſſive of certain paſſages from the 
Koran; and I was informed by a critic in Perſian writing, 
that it 1s in the moſt perfect ſtyle. On each ſtory of this 
building are large terraſſes, which, in the times of the emperors 
Jehanguire and Jehan, had coverings of gold cloth, ſupported 
by pillars of filver. Under the ſhade of theſe awnings the 


mollahs or prieſts of the religion of Mahommed converſed 
with men of learning. 
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Tae principal entrance is by a grand gate leading to the 
garden ; the front highly ornamented with moſaics of diffe- 
rent coloured marbles, inlaid in copartments. On either 
de the center are two ſtories of pointed arches, and large 
receſſes; in the upper ſtory is a door in the center, and a 
window over it, with a balluſtrade in front; the lower receſſes 
have one window in each. In the center is one vaſt pointed 
arch; and this part of the building riſes very conſiderably 
above the fide over the two ſtories which have been juſt de- 
{cribed. On the top, and ſomewhat behind the front of 
this part of the building, raiſed on ſquare columns, are two 
ſarcophagi of black marble; and two others immediately 
behind the back front of the gate, anſwering to thoſe in the 
principal front. At each angle of the gate (this building 
being an oblong ſquare) are minarets of white marble, riſing 
to a great heighth, in part fluted; above the flutes, half 
way up the minarets, are balluſtrades; and there is like- 
wiſe one near the top. Theſe minarets were formerly 
crowned with open pavilions, and finiſhed with domes, which 


have long ſince been deſtroyed. In theſe minarets are ſtair- 


caſes, leading to the two balconies that ſurround them. A 
large print, by that excellent artiſt Mr. Brown, has been en- 
graved and publiſhed from a picture of this gate, which 
gives a more perfe& idea of the grandeur of it than words 
are able to expreſs. Through this gate we pals into a vaſt 
open hall, which riſes in a dome nearly to the top of the 
building. This hall was, by the order of the Emperor 


7. 
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Jehanguire, the ſon of Acbar, highly decorated with painting 
and gilding; but in the lapſe of time it was found to be 
gone greatly to decay; and the Emperor Aurungzebe, either 
from ſuperſtition or avarice, ordered it to be entirely de- 
faced, and the walls whitened. From this hall, through a 
ſimilar arch to that in the front, we deſcend into the garden; 
and the whole of the tomb diſplays itſelf through an avenue 
of lofty trees. This avenue is paved with ſtone: in the cen- 
ter is a large ſquare baſon, which was formerly filled with 
water, but was quite dry when I ſaw it. In the center of the 
baſon was a fountain, the pipe only remaining : the ſupply 
of water, indeed, had apparently been conſiderable here, for 
all through the middle of the avenue, and on either ſide, we 
oblerved channels, which muſt have been deſigned for aque- 


ducts, but which were then dry. At ſome ſmall diſtance 


from the principal building riſes a high open gate, entirely 
of white marble, of exquiſite beauty. 


A BLAZING eaſtern ſun ſhining full on this building, com- 
poſed of ſuch varied materials, produces a glare of ſplendour 
almoſt beyond the imagination of an inhabitant of theſe nor- 
thern climates to conceive; and the preſent ſolitude that 
reigns over the whole of the negletted garden, excites invo- 
luntarily a melancholy penſiveneſs. After viewing this mo- 
nument of an Emperor, whoſe great actions have reſounded 
through the world, and whoſe liberality and humanity were 
his higheſt praiſe, I became deſirous of ſeeing even that ſtone 
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which contained his crumbling remains. There was an old 
Mollah who attended, and had the keys of the interior of the 
building, (which is ſtill held in veneration) and who obtains 
a precarious ſubſiſtence by ſhewing it to the curious traveller. 
The inſide of the tomb is a vaſt hall, occupying the whole 
ſpace of the interior of the building, which terminates in a 
dome; a few windows at the top admit a“ dim religious” 
light, and the whole is lined with white marble. In the cen- 
ter the body is depoſited in a ſarcophagus of plain white 
marble, on which is written, in black marble inlaid, ſimply 
the name of 


AD AN. 


FRou the ſummit of the minarets in the front a ſpecta— | 


tor's eye may range over a prodigious circuit of country, 
not leſs than thirty miles in a direct line, the whole of which is 
flat, and filled with ruins of ancient grandeur: the river Jumna 
is ſeen at ſome diſtance, and the glittering towers of Agra. 
This fine country exhibits, in its preſent ſtate, a melancholy 
proof of the conſequences of a bad government, of wild 
ambition, and the horrors attending civil diſſentions; for 
when the governors of this country were in plenitude of 
power, and exerciſed their rights with wiſdom, from the 
excellence of its climate, with ſome degree of induſtry, it 
muſt have been a perfect garden; but now all is deſolation 


and ſilence. Surrounding the monument of Acbar are many 
1 2 
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tombs; ſome of them very beautiful: moſt probably they 
cover the remains of certain branches of his family. The 


traditionary report is here, that they are the tombs of his 
wives. 


On the high road from Agra to Dehli there are many 
ſmall buildings, the form of which is a ſquare pedeſtal, upon 
which riſes a cone, to the heighth of about eight feet. In 
this cone there are a great number of ſquare niches, in which 
were placed the heads of malefattors, in terrorem. Theſe 
likewiſe ſerved the purpoſe of marking the coſs diſtances 


on the road: many of them are now broken down and co- 
vered in the duſt. 


To the ſouth-eaſt of the city of Agra 1s a beautiful mo- 
nument, raiſed by the Emperor Shah Iehan for his beloved 
wife Taje Mahel, whoſe name it bears, and is called, by way 
of eminence, the Taje Mahel. It now ſtands two miles 
from the city, though formerly it joined it. Adjacent to 
this monument there was a great bazar, or market for 
the richeſt manufactures of India, and of foreign coun- 
tries,* compoſed of fix courts, and encompaſſed with 
great open porticoes ; but ſcarcely a veſtige of this build- 
ing 1s now remaining. The Taje Mahel riſes immediately 
from the river, founded on a baſe of red free-ſtone, at 
the extremity of which are octagon pavilions, conſiſting of 


See Tavernier 
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three ſtories each. On the ſame baſe are two large build- 
ings, one on either ſide, and perfectly ſimilar, each crowned 
with three domes of white marble; the center dome conſi- 
derably larger than the others. One of theſe buildings is a 
musjnd, or moſque; the other was deſigned for the repoſe 
of any great perſonage, who might come either on a pil- 
grimage to the tomb, or to ſatisfy a well-diretted curioſity. 
On this baſe of free-ſtone (having a platform at leaſt of 
twenty-five feet in breadth) another reſts of white marble, of 
a ſquare form, and which 1s about fourteen feet high; the 
angles are octagon, from which riſe minarets, or vaſt co- 
lumns tapering upwards, having three ſeveral galleries run- 
ning round them, and on the top of each an open pavilion, 
crowned with a dome. Theſe minarets too, I ſhould have 
remarked, are of white marble, and contain ſtair-caſes which 
lead to the top. From this magnificent baſe, like thoſe al- 
ready deſcribed, riſes the body of the building, which has a 
platform ſimilar to the above. The plan of this is octagon; 
the four principal ſides oppoſed to the cardinal points of the 
compals. In the center of each of the four ſides there is raiſed 
a vaſt and pointed arch, like that deſcribed in the gate of the 
tomb of Acbar; and the top above this arch riſes conſiderably 
higher than the other parts of the building. Thoſe faces of 
the building which form the octagon on either fide the great 
arches, have two ſtories of pointed arches, with receſſes, and 


a lo balluſtrade in front; the ſpandels above the arches are 


greatly enriched with different coloured marble inlaid ; the 
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heads of the arches within the receſſes are likewiſe moſt 
highly enriched in the ſame manner: within the ſeveral 
arches running round the building are windows, formed by 
an open fret-work in the ſolid ſlab, to give light to the in- 
terior of the building. From behind this octagon front, 
and riſing conſiderably higher, are four ottangular pavi- 
lions, with domes. From the center of the whole, riſing 
as high as the domes of the pavilions, is a cone, whence 
ſprings the great dome, ſwelling from its baſe outwards con- 
ſiderably, and with a beautiful curve finiſhing in the upper 
point of the cullus, on which reſt two balls of copper gilt, 
one above the other: above the balls is a creſcent, from the 
center of which a ſpear head terminates the whole. Each 
face of this building 1s a counterpart to the other, and all 
are equally finiſhed. 


Wren this building is viewed from the oppoſite ſide of 
the river, it poſſeſſes a degree of beauty, from the perfection 
of the materials and from the excellence of the workmanſhip, 
which 1s only ſurpaſſed by its grandeur, extent, and general 
magnificence. The baſeſt material that enters into this cen- 
ter part of it is white marble, and the ornaments are of vari- 
ous coloured marbles, in which there is no glitter: the whole 


together appears like a moſt. perfect pearl on an azure 


ground. The effect is ſuch as, I confeſs, I never experi- 


enced from any work of art. The fine materials, the beauti- 
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ful forms, and the ſymmetry of the whole, with the judicious 
choice of ſituation, far ſurpaſſes any thing I ever beheld. 


Ir was the intention of the royal founder to have erected 
on the oppoſite ſhore a ſimilar building, for his own inter- 
ment, and to have joined them by a marble bridge. This 
magnificent idea was fruſtrated by ſickneſs, and by the ſubſe- 
quent diſputes concerning the ſucceſſion between his ſons, 


and at laſt by his own impriſonment by Aurungzebe. 


THe garden, in which the Taje Mahel is ſituated, is entered 
from the oppoſite ſide, through a large and handſome gate of 
red free-{tone, whence proceeds a large flight of ſteps into the 
garden. From the top of the ſteps the center part of the 
middle building 1s viewed through an avenue of cypreſs and 
other trees mixed : the avenue 1s paved with ſtone, in the 
middle there are copartments, or beds of flowers, with foun- 
tains at equal diſtances; four of the moſt magnificent of which 
are ſituated about half way up the avenue, and riſe from a 
ſquare baſe of white marble. Theſe, as well as the others, 
are ſupplied by a reſervoir without the building, which is 
filled from the river by pumps. The fountains are yet in to- 
lerable repair; they were played whilſt I was there; and the 
garden is ſtill kept in decent order, the lands allotted for the 
ſupport of the building not being wholly diſmembered from 
it. The center building is in a perfect ſtate; but all thoſe 
which ſurround it bear ſtrong marks of decay. Several Mol- 
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lahs attend'the moſque here at the hours of prayer, and ap- 
pear the moſt orderly and decent that I have ſeen among the 
Mahomedans ; extremely attentive to ſtrangers, and aſſidu- 
ous to ſhew and explain every part of it. The inſide of the 
great building is of white marble, with many ornaments of 


flowers beautifully carved. The tomb is in a chamber be- 


low, and the body of Taje Mahel lies in a ſarcophagus of 
white marble, under the center of the building. Cloſe to it 
is a ſimilar one, containing the body of her huſband Shah 


Iehan. Theſe ſarcophagi are perfectly ſimilar to thoſe in 
the tomb of Acbar. 


TRE garden and the ſurrounding buildings cannot occupy 
a {pace more than equal to one half of that of the Emperor 
Acbar, at Secundrii. Tavernier mentions, that he was 
witneſs to the beginning and the finiſhing of this building, 
which empleyed upwards of twenty thouſand men conſtantly 
at work for a term of twenty-two years. The free · ſtone 
was obtamed in the neighbourhood, but the marble was 
brought from Kandahar, the eaſtern province of Perſia, by 
land carriage, a diſtance of not leſs than ſix hundred miles 


by the road. The expence is ſaid to have amounted to 


little leſs than one million ſterling. 


O the third of March the Nabob's camp moved cloſe to 


Secundrii, where we remained until the fifteenth, when we 


removed to Gougaut, ſeven coſs from Agra. Here the 
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water was very bad, being ſtrongly impregnated with ni— 
tre, and the ſurface of the ground was covered with that 
ſalt. On the twenty-ſecond we encamped near the ſmall 
village of Krowley, five coſs to the weſtward of Gougaut, 
on a very extenſive plain, which was poorly decorated with 
a few ſcattered trees, and bounded by ſome low hills 
ſtretching to the eaſtward. In theſe hills I found conſi- 
derable quarries of red free-ſtone, the ſame with that of 
which the fort of Agra is built. The ground was very little 
cultivated in theſe parts: the ſoil is looſe and light. 


I rouNnD the heat about this time exceſſive, and it was 
ſoon much increaſed by the ſetting in of the hot winds from 
the weſtward. The water through the whole of this part of 
the country 1s very bad, from the ſalt-petre. 


ON the 23d we encamped near the town of Futtypoor 
Sicri. The country here reſembled, in moſt reſpetts, that 
which we had juſt paſt. It is an immenſe plain, bounded 
to the ſouthward by a range of hills; not a ſhrub was to be 
ſeen; and the heat ſtill continued to increaſe. The ſoil, I 
obſerved was light, and almoſt as fine as hair-powder. It 
is impoſſible to deſcribe the diſagreeable effects which this 
circumſtance produces, when this fine duſt 1s taken up by the 
hot winds from the weſtward: the indifferent water too, 
with which the whole country abounds, muſt neceſſarily 
render the fituation unhealthy. 
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I was much entertained, during our ſeveral marches, by 
the variety of characters I ſaw; the people of the bazar 
(the market) with their wives and children; the cavalry, 
who were continually manifeſting their dexterity, in the 
oriental manner, by ſetting off their horſes in full ſpeed, 
firing behind, as if purſued by an enemy, and then inſtan- 
taneouſly ſtopping, and flying back with the ſame velocity 
as they advanced, to the great terror of the poor people in 
their way. Their adroitneſs in the management of their 
horſes is, indeed, wonderful; though, from the appear- 


ance of the animals, one would doubt whether they were 
able to move five miles. 


To theſe I may add the majeſtic movements of the 
elephants; not only of thoſe which carried the great men, 
but of thoſe with the heavy baggage. The appearance, in- 
deed, of the whole army, with the camels, artillery and 
baggage cattle, formed a ſcene highly gratifying to the mind, 
entirely new to a European, of ſingular variety, and even ſub- 


lime. I could not, however, but obſerve the great apparent 


want of order in the line of march; not that my knowledge of 
the military art was ſufficient to qualify me for paſling a decided 
judgment; but the order I had ſeen in the camp under Sir 
Eyre Coote, in the Carnatic, and when thoſe troops marched 


towards the enemy, gave me very different impreſſions from 
that which was now before me. 
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TRE town of Futtypoor Sicri, which lay under the hills I 
have before mentioned, is conſiderable, and the country imme- 
diately near it is in tolerable cultivation. On the ſummit of the 
higheſt hill is a large moſque, which was built by Acbar. The 
building is in a high ſtyle of Mooriſh architecture. The aſcent 
from the foot of the hill is by a flight of broad ſteps, extending 
to the principal entrance, which is through a portal of great 
magnificence. After this we enter a large ſquare, paved through- 
out, in which is the moſque, and round the ſides are apart- 
ments for the different prieſts. At the foot of the hill on 
which the moſque 1s ſituated are the remains of the palace, 
occupying a great extent of ground. The palace 1s in total 
ruin, not a ſingle apartment remaining; and the only part 
which ſerves to give any idea of its former beauty is the 
principal gate, At the back of the hills on which the 
moſque and palace are built, was a lake, formed by great 
mounds of earth, artificially raiſed to keep in the water, on 
which, when the palace was inhabited, a number of fine 
boats were kept of every deſcription, for the entertainment 
of the Imperial Family. The boundaries and banks of the 
lake are now only to be traced, many parts of it being not 
only quite dry, but in actual cultivation. Throughout this 


part of the country the water 1s very bad, except at the 


moſque, where it is quite the contrary, the wells being ſunk 
conſiderably lower than uſual, in fatt, below the depth 
where the ſalt-petre is generated. While we continued here 
our feelings informed us of a conſiderable increaſe in the 
heat of the weather, in the courſe of a few days. 
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We remained at Futtypoor Sicri until the twenty-ſixth, 
when the camp moved to Siedpoor, about ſeven coſs, or a 
little more. Here we found the face of the country greatly 
altered; we marched through a territory in many parts well 
cultivated : to the S. W. of the village it is, indeed, extremely 
beautiful, being varied with hills, the vallies and plains be- 
tween which were in fine cultivation. The village itſelf had 
been but a few months before plundered and burnt, and all 
the inhabitants maſſacred, by Mahommed Beg Khawn, one 
of thoſe chiefs who diſputed for the ſovereignty under the 


Great Mogul, on the death of Nudjuf Khawn, and who, a 


ſhort time after, aſſaſſinated with his own hand, in a friendly 
meeting, the chief of this army, Mirza Shuffy Khawn; and 
for theſe and many ſimilar crimes ſuffered death, by the 
order of Madajee Scindia, the Mahratta chief. 


Wr experienced great inconvenience about this time from 
the hot winds, as the reader may well conceive, when he is 
informed that, in the middle of the day, Farenheit's ther- 
mometer ſtood in the ſhade at 106. The great quantities of 
ſand alſo raiſed by the wind prevented us from ſeeing the 
ſun ſet for many days, the atmoſphere for many degrees 
above the horizon being totally obſcured by the floating 
maſſes of ſand. During my ſtay at Siedpoor there were ſe- 
veral ſtorms of wind only; ariſing in the north-eaſt quarter, 
and veering about until it ſettled in the ſouth-weſt. The 
country people call them aundees, and typhawns; but 
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while they rage they may well be called hurricanes; deſtroy- 
ing every thing in their courſe, and being accompanied with 
ſuch quantities of duſt, as to have the appearance of a 
moving cavern approaching to overwhelm the affrighted 
ſpectators. In one of theſe ſtorms of wind not a ſingle tent 
in the whole camp was left ſtanding. The duſt raiſed by 
the ſtorm approaches with a wave- like motion, and affords 
a clear idea of thoſe tempeſts which are ſaid to happen on the 
plains of Arabia and in Africa, and which are ſo admirably 


deſcribed by Lucan; and after him by Mr. Addiſon: 


Sudden th' impetuous hurricanes deſcend, 
Wheel through the air, in circling eddies play, 


Tear up the ſands, and ſweep whole plains away. 


Sees the dry deſert all around him riſe, 


The helpleſs traveller, with wild ſurprize, 
And, ſmother'd in the duſty whirlwind, dies. 


Tux reader will perhaps have pleaſure in comparing theſe 
with the following lines of Thomſon: 


Strait the ſands, 
Commov'd around, in gathering eddies play: 
Nearer and nearer, ſtill they dark'ning come; 
Till, with the general all-involving ſtorm 
Swept up, the whole continuous wilds ariſe : 
And, by their noon-day fount dejected thrown, 
Or ſunk at night in ſad diſaſt'rous ſleep 
Beneath deſcending hills, the caravan 
Is buried deep. 
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Mr intentions of viſiting Dehli were fruſtrated by the move- 
ments of the army under Mirza Shuffy Khawn; and as no 
probability appeared of reaching that capital under the ſanc- 
tion of Major Brown's embaſly, and the country being over-run 
by two hoſtile armies, as well as by marauding parties from 
each, and invaded by the Sciks from the province of La- 
hore, I was obliged in prudence to direct my courſe to- 
wards Gwalior. I therefore ſent off all my baggage under 
the eſcort of a party of ſeapoys, and took my leave of Ma- 
jor Brown on the 28th of April, at night. Added to the 
evils which I intimated above, the whole country was at this 
time infeſted by bands of robbers; and during the march of 
my ſmall party they were attacked by a conſiderable body of 
horſemen, but by the good conduct of the havildar every 
thing was preferved. On the 29th I arrived at the village 
of Dohlpoor, and on the following day croſſed the river 
Chumbull, and marched three coſs, in a north-weſt direction, 
through the worſt country I ever ſaw; full of ravines and 
deep hollow-ways. As ſoon as I reached the plain I en- 
camped under the walls of a large mud fort, which had been 
lately taken from the Rana of Ghod, by Madajee Scindia, 
the Mahratta chief. The Killidar, or governor, treated my 
people extremely well, and permitted them -to purchaſe 
grain and vegetables within the fort, but would not ſuffer 
me to enter it. 
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Tu country through which I had lately paſſed was moſt 
8 dreary and deſolate, not a blade of verdure to be any 
where ſeen, and the ſun moſt intenſely hot. On the iſt of 
May I arrived at Nurabad. This is a ſmall town, with an 
old ſtone fort in it, and a ſtone bridge over a ſmall nullah, 
(a branch of the Chumbull) conſiſting of ſeven tall and 
narrow pointed arches : at the extreme of the three center 
arches are two open pavilions, raiſed upon the bridge, 
crowned with domes on each fide; and at the extremes of the 
other two arches are ſmall cones, all built of the ſame ſtone 
as the bridge, and finiſhed with little domes : the remaining 
part of the bridge abuts againſt the banks. On the following 
day I arrived at Gwalior, 


I sHouLD have remarked, that throughout the whole of 
the above country, which I paſſed in my way from Dohl- 
poor, there did not appear the ſmalleſt trace of cultivation, 
nor was there even a hut to be ſeen. The ſeaſon, it is true, 
was the worlt in the year for the appearance of the country, 
and the hot winds had ſet in with uncommon violence, which 
deſtroy every thing in their courſe, like the Angel of Deſo- 
lation. Beſides all theſe unfavourable circumſtances, it muſt 
. alſo be remembered, that this is the bordering country, 
which lies between the fine province of Malwa and that 
country yet remaining under the dominion of the Great 
Mogul; and it has conſequently been, ever ſince the eſtab- 
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liſnment of the Mahratta power, the ſcene of perpetual 
Wars. 


Tux fort of Gwalior is ſeated on the top of a conſider- 
able mountain, riſing from a perfect flat country. To the 
weſt are ſome conſiderable hills, among which is the paſs of 
Narwah, leading to Ougion, the capital of the Malwah 
country, at preſent poſſeſſed by Madajee Scindia. The 
rock on which the fort is ſituated is on every ſide perpendi- 
cular, either by nature or art. At the north-weſt end is the 
citadel and a palace, and a chain of ſeven gates leading to 
the town at the ſoot of the mountain. The town, and in- 
deed the whole baſe of the mountain, is ſurrounded by a 
wall; and the place has been generally conſidered, by Eu- 
ropeans, as the Gibraltar of the Eaſt, as well for its natural 
ſituation as for the works that have been conſtructed for its 
ſecurity. The town is large, and contains ſome few remains 
of good houſes, and a moſque. 


DuRiNG. the time of the Mogul government this place 
was the ſtate priſon, where the obnoxious branches of 
the Royal Family were always confined, and where they 
were allowed, for their amuſement, a large menagerie of 
beaſts, ſuch as lions, tigers, &c. On the top of the moun- 
tain, I am told, there are conſiderable cultivated plains, and 
a good ſupply of water; inſomuch, that a vigilant and ac- 
tive governor might defend it againſt almoſt any number of 
enemies, who could only attack it from below. 
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Tits ancient and celebrated fortreſs is ſituated in the 
heart of Hindoſtan Proper, being about eighty miles to the 
ſouth of Agra, the ancient capital of the empire, and one 
hundred and thirty from the neareſt part of the Ganges. 
From Calcutta it is, by the neareſt route, upwards of eight 
hundred miles; nine hundred and ten by the ordinary road; 
and about two hundred and eighty from the Britiſh fron- 
tiers. In the ancient diviſion of the empire it is claſſed in 
the ſubah of Agra, and is often mentioned in hiſtory as the 


capital of a diſtrict which produced a large revenue. We 


firſt read of it in the Hiſtory of Hindoſtan, in the year 
1008 ; and, during the two following centuries, it was twice 
reduced by famine. It 1s probable that it muſt, in all ages, 
have been a military poſt of the utmoſt conſequence, both 
from its ſituation in reſpect to the capital, and from the pe- 
culiarity of its ſcite, which was generally deemed impreg- 
nable. With reſpect to its relative poſition, it muſt be con- 
ſidered, that it ſtands on the principal road, leading from Agra 
to Malwa, Guzerat, and the Decan; and that near the 
place where it enters the hilly tract, which advances from 
Bundelcund, Malwa, and Agimere, to a parallel with the 
river Jumna, throughout the greateſt part of its courſe. From 
theſe circumſtances, as well as from its natural and acquired 
advantages as a fortreſs, the poſſeſſion of it was deemed as 
neceſſary to the ruling emperors of Hindoſtan, as Dover Caſtle 


might be to the Saxon and Norman Kings of England, 
t 
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ON the diſmemberment of the Mogul empire, Gwalior 
appears to have fallen to the lot of a Rajah of the Jaut tribe 
of Hindoos, who aſſumed the government of the diſtrict in 
which it is immediately ſituated, under the title of Rana of 
Gohud or Gohd. Since that period it has changed maſters 
more than once : the Maharattas, whoſe dominions extend to 
the neighbourhood of it, having ſometimes poſleſſed it, and, 


at other times, the Rana; but the means of transfer were 
always either by famine or treachery. 


GwaALI1oR was in the poſſeſſion of Madajee Scindia in the 
year 1779 ; at the cloſe of which year the Governor General 
and Council of Bengal concluded an alliance with the Rana 


of Gohd; in conſequence of which, four battalions of Seapoys, 


of five hundred men each, and ſome pieces of artillery, were 
ſent to his aſſiſtance, his diſtrict being over-run by the Maha- 
rattas, and he himſelf ſhut up in his fortreſs of Gohd. 
The grand object of this alliance was to penetrate into 
Scindia's country, and finally to draw him from the weſtern 
ſide of India, where he then was, attending the motions of 
General Goddard, who was employed in the reduction of 
Guzerat. In adopting this meaſure, the idea of Mr, Haſtings 
was, that when Scindia found his own dominions in danger, 


he would detach himſelf from the confederacy, of which he 


was the principal member, and thus leave matters open for 
an accommodation with the court of Poonah, the principal 
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ſeat of the Maharatta government; and the event was anſwer- 
able to this expectation. Major, now Colonel Popham, was 
appointed to the command of this little army, ſent to the 
Rana's aſſiſtance, and was very ſucceſsful, as well in clearing 
the country of the enemy, as in expelling them from one of 
their moſt valuable diſtricts, and keeping poſſeſſion of it. 
Mr. Haſtings, who juſtly concluded that the capture of Gwa- 
hor, if practicable, would not only open the way into Scindia's 
country, but would alſo add to the reputation of the Britiſh 
arms, in a degree much beyond the riſque and expence of 
the undertaking, repeatedly expreſſed his opinion to Major 
Popham, together with a wiſh that it might be attempted ; 
and founding his hopes of ſucceſs on the confidence that the 
garriſon would probably have in the natural ſtrength of the 
place, it was determined that it ſhould be attacked. As the 
ſucceſs, therefore, of this enterprize is only generally known, 
I have added the following account of the manner of obtain- 
ing poſſeſſion of it, from a letter written by Captain Jonathan 
Scott, at that time Perſian interpreter to Major Popham, to 
his brother Major John Scott, who has obligingly permitted 
the inſertion of. it in this work: | 


« Tyr fortreſs of Gwalior ſtands on a vaſt rock of about 
four miles in length ; but narrow, and of unequal breadth, 
and nearly flat on the top. The ſides are fo ſteep, as to 


appear almoſt perpendicular in every part ; for where it was 
t 2 
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not naturally ſo, it has been ſcraped away; and the height, 
from the plain below, is from two hundred to three hundred 
feet. The rampart conforms to the edge of the precipice 
all round, and the only entrance is by ſteps running up 
the ſide of the rock, defended on the fide next the country 
by a wall and baſtions, and farther guarded by ſeven ſtone 
gateways, at certain diſtances from each other. The area 
within 1s full of noble buildings, reſervoirs of water, wells, 
and cultivated land; ſo that it is really a little diſtrict in 
itſelf. At the north-weſt foot of the mountain is the town, 
pretty large, well built, the houſes all of ſtone. To have 
beſieged this place would have been vain; for nothing but 
a ſurprize or blockade could have carried it. 


A TRIBE of banditti, from the diſtrict of the Rana, had 
been accuſtomed to rob about this town, and once in the 
dead of night had chmbed up the rock, and got into the 
fort. This intelligence they had communicated to the Rana, 
who often thought of availing himſelf of it, but was fear- 
ful of undertaking an enterprize of ſuch moment with his 
own troops. At length he informed Major Popham of it, 
who ſent a party of the robbers to conduct ſome of 
his own ſpies to the ſpot; they accordingly chmbed up 
in the night, and found that the guards generally went 
to ſleep after their rounds. Major Popham now ordered 
ladders to be made, but with ſo much ſecreſy, that, until 
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the night of the ſurprize, only myſelf and a few others 
knew of it. 


* Ox the 3d of Auguſt, in the evening, a party was ordered 
to be in readineſs to march, under the command of Captain 
William Bruce ; and Major Popham put himſelf at the head 
of two battalions, which were immediately to follow the ſtorm- 
ing party. To prevent, as much as poſſible, any noiſe in ap- 
proaching or aſcending the rock, a kind of ſhoes, of woollen 
cloth, were made for the Seapoys, and ſtuffed with cotton. 
At eleven o'clock the whole detachment moved from the 
camp at Reypoor, eight miles from Gwalior, through unfre- 
quented paths, and reached 1t a little before day-break. Juſt 
as Capt. Bruce arrived at the foot of the rock, he ſaw the 
lights which accompanied the rounds moving along the ram- 
parts, and heard the centinels cough (the mode of ſignify- 
ing that all is well in an Indian camp or garriſon), which 
might have damped the ſpirits of many men, but ſerved 
only to inſpire him with more confidence, as the moment 
for action, that is, the interval between the paſſing of the 
rounds was now aſcertained: accordingly, when the lights 


were gone, the wooden ladders were placed againſt the 


rock, and one of the robbers firſt mounted, and returned 


with an account that the guard was retired to ſleep. Lieu- 
tenant Cameron, our engineer, next mounted, and tied a 
rope ladder to the battlement of the wall; this kind of 
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ladder heing the only one adapted to the purpoſe of ſcaling 
the wall in a body (the wooden ones only ſerving to 
aſcend the crag of the rock, and to aſſiſt in fixing the rope 
ladder). -. When all was ready, Captain Bruce, with twenty 
Seapoy grenadiers, aſſembled without being diſcovered, and 
ſquatted down: under the parapet; but, before a reinforce- 
ment arrived, three of the party had ſo little recollection as 
to fire on ſome of the garriſon, who happened to be lying 
aſleep near them; this had nearly "ruined the whole plan: 
the garriſon. were of - courſe alarmed, and ran in great num- 
bers towards the place; but, ignorant of the ſtrength of the 
aſſailants (as the men fired on had been killed outright), 
they ſuffered themſelves to be ſtopped: by the warm fire kept 
up. by the ſmall party of grenadiers, until Major Popham 
himſelf, with a conſiderable reinforcement, came to their 


aid. The garriſon then retreated to the inner buildings, 


and diſcharged a few rockets, but ſoon afterwards retreated 
precipitately through the gate ; whilſt the principal officers; 
thus deſerted, aſſembled together in one houſe, and hung out 
a white flag, Major Popham ſent an officer to give them 
aſſurance of quarter and protection; and thus, in the ſpace 
of two hours, this important and aſtoniſhing fortreſs was 
completely in our poſſeſſion: we had only twenty men 
wounded, and none killed. On the ſide of the enemy, Bapo- 


gee, the Governor, was killed, and moſt of the principal 


officers were wounded.” 
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Ir is neceſſary to add to this account, that ſome time after, 
the fort was given up to the Rana of Gohd, who kept poſſeſ- 
ſion of it until the time of which I am now ſpeaking; the 
peace being agreed on between the Britiſh Government and 
Scindia, although not finally ſettled, that chief found himſelf 
at leiſure to inveſt it once more, and was at this time before 
the place with ſeventy thouſand men : he, however, only 
effected its reduction by the treachery of one of the Rana's 
officers, who admitted a party of the Maharatta troops. A 
view of Gwalior is given, taken on that fide where the Engliſh 


troops eſcaladed, which was near the centre of the length of 
the mountain. 


IT would be the height of ingratitude not to make my 
acknowledgments, in this place, to Meſſrs. Anderſons, who 
were then in Scindia's camp, forming the treaty of peace and 
alliance between the Engliſh Company and Madajee Scindia, 
and which was afterwards ſo ably concluded by thoſe gentle- 
men, for the uncommon attentions I there received, Mr. 
Anderſon had ſent an eſcort of Maharatta horſe to Dohlpoor 
for my protection, which was abſolutely neceſſary, from the 
then ſtate of the country. 


FRroM the fatigue I had undergone, from the violent heats 
and expoſure to the ſun, in making my drawings, I found 
myſelf about this time, as indeed I had been tor ſome time 
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back, in a very indifferent ſtate of health ; nor was I able to 
ſtir abroad for many days after my arrival at Gwalior : in 


ſhort, when I was, I was prevented from viſiting the camp of 


the Maharattas, ſince the peace not being fully adjuſted, many 
ſuſpicions might have ariſen to retard what was now ſo ar- 
dently deſired, theſe people not having the remoteſt idea of 
any perſon viſiting countries for ſcientific information, in any 
line whatſoever. After remaining ten days, I therefore de- 
termined to purſue my journey, with all expedition, to Luck- 
now ; and accordingly proceeded by Dauk Bearers, and left my 
ſervants, with my baggage, to follow at leiſure. 


I sET off on the 12th, at night, and reached Gohd on 
the following day, where 1 ſtopped a few hours to refreſh 
myſelf: here I found an Engliſnman, who was a watch- 
maker, but at this time commanded two battalions of the 
Rana's infantry; he expreſſed himſelf heartily tired of his 
military career, and a wiſh to return within the Britiſh terri- 
tory, to his former occupation, as he had made ſome little 
property in the Rana's ſervice, which he wiſhed to retreat with, 
but had no means to convey it, not being ſuffered to depart 
he therefore requeſted I would take charge of a caſket for him 
to Lucknow, which I readily did, and delivered it to his friend. 
Had I, however, foreſeen the diſmal country I was to paſs 
through, I ſhould have been extremely averſe to this under- 


taking; for, from the town of Gohd, it is hardly poſſible for 
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the imagination to figure any thing ſo diſmal, duſky, and bar- 
ren. There were no villages, and ſcarcely a human being to 
be found, until I arrived near the river Chumbull, the banks of 
which are very high, and deſcending through deep ravines, in 
ſome of which are huts : in this part, as a ſtranger paſſes, every 
now and then a ſavage-like being ſtarts out, completely armed 
in their way ; fortunately, however, the countenance of an 
European is, in the preſent day, a paſſport. I was two days 
and a night on this journey from Gwalior to Etaya. The 
heats, in the middle of the day were extreme, and the bearers, 
having one day miſſed their way in this ocean of ſand, they 
ſet me down, and left me, while they went ſome diſtance to. a 


hut to enquire the road. In this ſituation I was for upwards 


of two hours, when ſome of them returned ; and heartily re- 
Joiced I was at the ſight of a human being: it was impoſſible. 
indeed, to be angry at their long ſtay, when I conſidered what 
they muſt have ſuffered. On my arrival at Etaya, the ſight of 


a few green herbs made me conſider it as almoſt a very 
Eden. 


Ox the 16th, I finiſhed this journey at Lucknow, when 
the heats and fatigue I had ſuffered brought on -a violent 
dyſentery, and a palpitation at the heart, from which I was 
long in recovering. Colonel Polier received me with his 
wonted hoſpitality ; and I remained with that gentleman about 
ten days: my indiſpoſition, however, rather increaſing than 
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abating, his houſe being a large bungelow, “ was conſe- 
quently very hot, and therefore Colonel Martin, who had a 
large brick houſe, had the goodneſs to invite me to his, where, 
by his great and moſt friendly care, and the adminiſtering 
of proper remedies, I gradually recovered ; to him, therefore, 
I may now ſay I owe the life I at preſent enjoy. 


I cannoT but add, that, independent of this circum- 
ſtance, I feel a weight of obligations to that gentleman, for 
the many and repeated inſtances of his kind and friendly 
attention. During my ſtay in his houſe I painted ſeveral 
pictures, among others a large one, a View of the Palace of 
the Nabob, from which a print has been engraved, which 
is annexed. 


* Bungelows are buildings in India, generally raiſed on a baſe of brick, one, 
two, or three feet from the ground, and conſiſt only of one ſtory : the plan of 
them uſually is, a large room in the center for an eating and fitting room, and 
rooms at each corner for ſleeping ; the whole is covered with one general thatch, 
which comes low to each ſide: the ſpace between the angle rooms are viranders, 
or open porticoes, to fit in during the evenings : the center hall is lighted from 


the ſides with windows, and a large door in the center; ſometimes the center vi- 


randers, at each end, are converted into rooms. 
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FinpinG myſelf tolerably recovered, I now determined to 
return towards Calcutta, and, inſtead of travelling the ſame 
rout by which I came, I reſolved to paſs by water down the 
river Goomty. I left Lucknow, therefore, on the 16th of 
July; and, from the various windings of the river, I did not 
enter the Ganges (into which the river falls) until the 1ſt of 
Auguſt, 


Tux banks of this river are, in moſt places, very beautiful, 
and at this ſeaſon particularly ſo, having ſmooth, ſloping 
banks of vegetable earth, and a fine verdure. There 
are many villages on its banks, between Lucknow and 
the town of Jionpoor, but leſs cultivation, than I ſhould have 
judged, would have been neceſſary from the apparent popu- 
lation. It is ſomewhat dangerous to proceed down this river 
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without an eſcort of the military for protection: near the vil- 


lage of Sultanpoor, there appeared a body of about fifty horſe 
belonging to a famous marauder Rah Sing, who had made 


himſelf extremely obnoxious by his depredations. His party 
watched my boats the whole of one night, within fifty yards of 
us; the alertneſs of my Seapoys, however, prevented any 
attack, and at day- break the party marched off. 


Nor far from where this river enters the Ganges, ſtands the 
fort of Jionpoor, a building of conſiderable extent, on a high 
bank commanding the bridge. It 1s now chiefly in ruins, though 
formerly, from ſtrength and natural ſituation, it commanded the 
country from the Ganges quite to Lucknow : It was built by 
Sultan Feroz Shah, about the year 1102, and this place at one 
time was the ſeat of an empire. Chaja Jehan, Vizier to Sultan 
Mahummud Shah, during the minority of his ſon, Sultan 
Mamood Shah, aſſumed the title of Sultan Shirki (or king of the 
Eaſt), and took poſſeſſion of Bahar, and fixed his reſidence at 
Jionpoor, where he built the great musjud or mauſoleum, 
which 1s ſtill remaining, for the interment of himſelf and his 
family. This ruin is a great pyramid in the front, blunt at 
the top, the apex being cut off; the front is covered with orna- 
ments. Over the center of the building in which are the 
remains of the tombs, riſes a dome, but much below the front 
of the building which is ſeen from without; there has alſo 


been a ſquare of buildings in the front, as appears by the foun- 
dations, which now only remain. 
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Tur bridge of ſtone croſſing the Goomty at this place is 
in tolerable repair, and conſiſts of ſixteen pointed arches; on 
the top of the bridge are many little ſhops on both ſides built 
of ſtone. From a Perſian inſeription on the bridge, we find 
it was founded by Khan Khannah, Vizier to the Emperor 
Acbar, and Subah of the province of Oud, in the year 1567. 
The ſound principles upon which this bridge is built, are proved 
by its having withſtood, for ſuch a length of time, the force of 
the ſtream, which in the time of the rains is very great. The 
inundations have been frequently known to riſe even over the 
bridge, inſomuch, that in the year 1774, a whole brigade of 
the Britiſh forces paſſed over it in boats. * 


Tur river Goomty falls into the Ganges at a ſmall diſtance 
below the city of Benares, whence I proceeded direct to Buxar, 
At this time I alſo determined to make a journey to Saſſeram, 
twenty coſs inland, the birth-place of the Emperor Shere Shah, 
to viſit the mauſoleum of that Emperor, and to make drawings 
of it. This being the ſeaſon of the rains, it was with difficulty 
I could paſs in my palankeen ; in many places the bearers 


waded above their middle in water, and the whole ground was 
one continued ſwamp. 


I covLD not but be greatly ſtruck with the grandeur of 
this monument, riſing from the center of a large ſquare lake, 
each ſide bounded by maſonry, and deſcending to the water by 


= brigade conſiſts of ten thouſand men, 
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ſtone ſteps on every ſide, now greatly ruined. I judged, by walk- 
ing round the lake, and meaſuring it by time, to exceed a mile. 
The plan of this mauſoleum is a ſquare baſe, riſing from the 
center of the lake, having at each angle pavilions crowned with 
domes, and finiſhed with a cullus ; from this baſe was a bridge, 
that, from the ruins now remaining, muſt have conſiſted of fix 
pointed arches, which communicated to the fide of the lake, and 
on two ſides are a double flight of ſteps to the water; on the 
baſe is raiſed an octagon building, having three pointed arches 
in each face, and on each angle are pavilions finiſhed like the 
former. Somewhat behind this runs an octagon with one win- 
dow in each fide, and on the angles, pavilions like the others 
below; behind this is likewiſe an octagon, ninety-two feet in 
diameter, and from the extremes ſpring the dome, which 1s 
finiſhed on the top by a ſmall pavilion, like thoſe already de- 
ſcribed. A great part of the building is now covered with 
ſhrubs and trees, which have taken root within the ſtones, and 
promiſe a ſpeedy decay, if not a total overthrow, of this grand 
pile. The country in the neighbourhood is hilly ; and ſur- 
rounding the lake are hills, formed by the excavations when 
it was firſt made; moſt of theſe are now covered with trees. . 
The inſide of the building is perfectly plain, nor does it 
appear ever to have had any decorations. The tomb of the 
Emperor is ſtill remaining in the center, with ſeveral others 
ſurrounding it, which are thoſe of his children. The dome, 
like the reſt of the building, is of a fine grey free ſtone, now 
diſcoloured by age and neglect. 
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ON my return to Buxar, I proceeded to Bauglepoor, where 
I found my friend Mr. Cleveland on the bed of ſickneſs, which 
in leſs than three months deprived the Indian world of his 
valuable life, a loſs irretrievable to his friends, and moſt 
ſeverely felt by the public. 


A consTANT, and indeed an inceſſant application to public 
buſineſs, without ſufficient care of a very delicate frame, and 
poſtponing until 1t became too late, the expedient of trying 
a more favourable climate, terminated the mortal exiſtence of 
this ineſtimable man, who died on board a ſhip, at the mouth 
of the Ganges, in which he had embarked for the Cape of 
Good Hope. His remains were brought back in the pilot veſ- 
ſel that had attended the ſhip, and were afterwards depoſited 
at Bauglepoor, where a handſome monument was erected to 


his memory. 
F 


I ARRIVED at Calcutta on the 24th of September, after a 
journey of nine months and fourteen days, through a country 
which had once been ſubject to the Moguls ; the greateſt and 


the richeſt empire, perhaps, of which the human annals can 


produce an inſtance, and which was adorned by many really 
great characters in politics and in arms. 


I cannorT look back at the various ſcenes through which I 
paſſed in theſe excurſions, without almoſt involuntarily in- 
dulging a train of reflections relative to the ſtate of the arts, 
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under this, as well as under the Hindoo government. The 
amazing monuments which are ſtill to be found in India, 
prove the Muſſulman conquerors, to have been well acquainted 
with the principles of architecture, and at leaſt to have had a 
taſte for grand compoſition ; in painting, on the contrary, they 
have only exerciſed themſelves in miniature, many of which 
are highly beautiful in compoſition and in delicacy of colour ; 
their attempts in this art have alſo been confined to water- 
colours ; and they have laboured under a further diſadvantage, 
the religion of Mahommed prohibiting all reſemblances of 
animated nature. Whether the Arabs have ever tranſgreſſed 
the law in this point, I know not; but probably, on ac- 
count of the remoteneſs of India from the original ſeat of the 
religion of Mahomed, it may have loſt much of its rigour, and 
may, therefore, have left the princes of India at more liberty 
to indulge themſelves in this elegant art. 


Ix ſculpture there are no inſtances of excellence among 
the Moors, except in the Taje Mahael at Agra, upon which 
there are flowers carved with conſiderable ability. 


Tur Hindoos appear to me to riſe ſuperior to the Mahom- 
medans in the ornamental parts of architecture. Some of the 
ſculptures in their buildings are very highly to be commended 
for the beauty of the execution; they may, indeed, be ſaid to 
be very finely drawn, and cut with a peculiar ſharpneſs. The 
inſtance which is produced in this work of a column from the 
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temple of Vis Viſha, at Benares, will prove it although cut 
in free-ſtone. A fimilar inſtance cut in black baſalt, in the 
collection of Charles Townley, Eſq. (on which are ornaments 
ſimilar to thoſe which is referred to above) is a ſtriking proof 
of their power in this art. This column was brought from 
Gour, an ancient city, (now totally demoliſhed) ſituated on 
the eaſtern ſhore of the Ganges, nearly oppoſite to Rajema- 
hel. I have ſeen many inſtances of caſt metal ſtatues, rela- 
tive to Hindoo mythology, that prove their perfect know- 
ledge in the art of caſting. Theſe works, as they apply to 
the religion of Bramah, are both curious and valuable; but, 
as they are purely mythological, the artiſts have only con- 
ſidered the ſymbolical character; without the proper atten- 
tion, and, perhaps, without a power of giving a perfect 
beautiful form, ſuch as we ſee in the Grecian ſtatues. 


Tak paintings of the Hindoos, as they are, like their 
ſculpture, chiefly applied to repreſent the objects of their 
religious worſhip, are certainly not ſo perfect as the Mooriſh 
pictures, which are all portraits. A conſtant ſtudy of ſimple 
nature, it is well known, will produce a reſemblance which 
is ſometimes aſtoniſhing, and which the painter of ideal ob- 
jects never can arrive at. 


I caxnxorT cloſe theſe pages without mentioning an in— 
tention which I entertained, after my laſt journey, of under- 
taking another from the Ganges, through the Deccan, to 
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the weſtern coaſt of India; and which I ſhould recommend | 
to the attention of any artiſt who may be induced to viſit 
India, in future, with intentions ſimilar to thoſe which 
drew me from my native country. I meant to have com- 


menced my journey at Benares, and finiſhed at Surat. As 
this 1s a part of India untrodden by an artiſt, much matter 
might be collected relative to the ſtate of ancient India, as | 
many of the Rajahs in that part of the country poſſeſs lands 3 
handed down from the earlieſt period of the Hindoo re- 
cords. I muſt think, from what I have ſeen of the Hindoo | 
character, that ſuch a journey might be carried into execu- 
tion with perfect ſafety, and would add greatly to our ſtock 
of knowledge relative to the Eaſtern continent. | 


* 
— Irre . 4 


IT 1s but too true that the expences would be conſiderable, 
from the neceſſity of being attended by a great number of 
ſervants; for, as 1s juſtly obſerved by Mr. Orme, in his 
ſecond volume, © The different caſts of the Indian religion 
being appropriated to ſpecific and hereditary vocations, 
many of them are entirely prohibited from ſervile offices 
and hard labour; and of thoſe allotted to ſuch occupations, 
each muſt abide by that alone to which he was born: the 
huſbandman would be diſhonoured by employing his mat- 
tock, excepting in the field he is to ſow; and even lower 
races have their diſtinctions, inſomuch, that the cooly, who 
carries a burden on his head, will not carry it on his ſhoul- 
der.” The reputation, however, that would neceſſarily at- 
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tend the completion of ſuch an undertaking, would be more 


gratifying than whatever wealth might be accumulated in 
the common track of profeſſional purſuits. 


A PAINTER for ſuch purſuits ought neceſſarily to be en- 
dowed with three great qualities; a perfect knowledge of his 
art, and with powers to execute readily and correctly; judg- 
ment to chuſe his ſubjects; and fancy to combine and diſ- 
pole them to advantage. The firſt I muſt ſuppoſe him pol- 
ſeſſed of; in the ſecond is included the choice of ſubject, 
with the knowledge of all the parts neceſſary for ſuch a 
ſubject; and in the third is included the combination of all 
the different parts, ſo as to produce a general effect: but 
the imagination muſt be under the ſtritt guidance of cool 
judgment, or we ſhall have fanciful repreſentations inſtead of 
the truth, which, above all, muſt be the obje& of ſuch re- 
ſearches. Every thing has a particular character, and cer- 
tainly it is the finding out the real and natural character 


which 1s required; for ſhould a painter be poſſeſſed of the 


talents of a Raphael, and were he to repreſent a Chineſe 
with the beauty of a Grecian character and form, however 
excellent his work might be, it would ſtill have no pre— 
tenſions to reputation as characteriſtical of that nation. 


Many other tours in that intereſting country might be 
undertaken by the enterprizing artiſt, We know that the 
whole coaſt of Malabar poſſeſſes pictureſque beauty equal to 
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any country on earth; and how valuable would be the re- 
preſentation of that ſcenery, whether as a natural objett, or 
as connected with the hiſtory of the country, and the man- 
ners of the people? Pictures are collected from their value 
as ſpecimens of human excellence and genius exerciſed in 
a fine art; and juſtly are they ſo: but I cannot help think- 
ing, that they would riſe ſtill higher in eſtimation, were they 
connetted with the hiſtory of the various countries, and did 
they faithfully repreſent the manners of mankind. 


FINIS, 
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